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Wing Piano—45 styles to select from 
No other Piano made equals this in style 
and design of case 


WI NG PIANO 


We make the Wing Piano and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ agents or salesmen, and do not sell through dealers or retail stores. 


SAVE FROM $100 TO $200 


When you buy the Wing Piano you pay the actual cost of making it and our small wholesale profit. This profit is 
small because we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve or twenty pianos yearly, 
and they must charge $100 to $200 profit on each. Think for yourself; they cannot help it. 





















We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. 
If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the 


piano. There is absolutely no risk to you. 
Easy Monthly Payments Old Instruments Taken in Exchange 

















We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any 
defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


WING ORGANS ~’ INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 








are sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial toany | Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can 

part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any | be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by 

advance payment or deposit being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. | an orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, 
1 and it cannot be had in any other piano. Beware of imitations. 





Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


Prominent Purchasers 


United States Governor Sayres of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James are 
umong those who endorse the Wing Piano. Prof. Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Prof. Nunally of Southern Female College, Prot. Peterson of Humboldt College, are among those who have 
used the Wing Piano in addition to prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra leaders throughout the United States. 5 
















4 Book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workman- 
: will tell you how to know good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put together. It ts the 
; It contains 116 pages, and is named ‘*The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for tt. 


NEW YORK CITY 






ship, and finish; 
»nly book of its kind ever published. 


. NTH ST 
WING & SON OE is YeAR 1908 
























WILLIAMS stick” 


Commends itself to travelers 
by land or sea, on account of 
its convenience, compactness, 
luxury and economy. 


25c. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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$5.20 per Year 


Vol. XXXI, No. 9 10 Cents per Copy 














Don’t leave comfort, con- ) 

venience and order at home 
» when you travel. Take 
them along by packing 
your clothes in a 


Stallman 


Dresser Trunk 
Built like a dresser. Everything you want when 
and where you want it. Keeps garments in perfect 
condition. Simplifiespacking and unpacking, elim- 
inates re-packing. Strongest, roomiest, most con- 
venient trunk made and costs no more than the 
ordinary style. SentC.O.D, privilegeexamination. 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet. 


P. A. Stallman, 18 W. Spring Street, Columbus, O. 



























The 
Overland 
Limited 


California 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily, Less 
than three days to San Francisco. 
Magnificent equipment. Electric 
lighted throughout. 

The Best of Everything. 

Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a.m, 
and 11.30 p.m. daily, with through service 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 

Portland via the 
Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 


Southern Pacific Railways 


All agents sell tickets via 




























this route. 
Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
orE. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 







New York, Saturday, May 30, 1903 
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Household Number for June 








THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO. 
Akron, O. 
AND 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco. 
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MP The publication of the prize-winning letters in the April 
competition of the ‘‘Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart’’ 





is held over until next week, at which time the subject for 
the June contest will also be announced. 


™Haynes-Apperson 


Is the ONLY qaeclene automobile that ran the 
contest from New York to Boston and back 
without repairs or adjustments of any kind. 








: Ye Bet . 
Surrey, 12 Horse-Power, $1800. Front head-light extra. 
It is the only machine that has won every Endurance Contest held 
in America and every contest or race ever entered, 
17 Peconde and Awards, Stock MMachiiies 
The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 
Absolutely Unequalled 
Our catalogue gives the records complete. Sénd for it and*ask for 
the “ Little ok, ” too. Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, 
where every detail of Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen ax ad 
fully understood. 
HAYN ES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind,U. 8. A. 
lest makers of motor cars in Ameri 
Branch | Store, 1420 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Eastern tg EE Brooklyn Automobile Co., 1239-41-43 
Fulton St., Broo! Y., and 66 West 43d St., New York. 
National Autemonlle % Mig. Co., "Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco 






























— Agents Wanted 


in each town to take orders for our new 










Years of use have made 


Morgan « Wright Tires 


most favorably known throughout all our land. 


THEY ARE BETTER TODAY THAN EVER. 



















Besides being made of the very best materials, 
their construction is conceded to be the most 
perfect of any bicycle tire on the market. 






Easiest to Ride—-Easiest to Repair—and at Prices that are Right. 
Insist on having them on your wheel, and you’!I be satisfied. 


| MORGAN & WRIGHT, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 








MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 
ARE G00D D TIRES 















High Grade 003 Bic: 
NEW MODELS 
‘ Bellise,” en $8.75 

















“«Cossack,”’ Cusrscteed $10.75 
“<Siberian,”? «veaty | $12.75 
‘‘Neudorf,’? Road Racer $14.75 


No better bicycle at any price. 

Any other make or model you want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
gest guarantee. We SHI oO 
VAL C.0. 
a cent deposit and allow 

fore purchase is binding. 
500 Good 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8. 
DO ries BUY a hy cle an you have written for 
our free bray Be with hic yo - 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53F, 





. D. to any one without 
TEN DAYS’ FREE 




















BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


Maxers Also 


Pierce Motorettes and Arrow Motor Cars 


ato N. PIERCE C0., 





em CATALOGUE. FREE ON APPLICATION, 














EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. U; styles, 

Finest work and material. 100 Stylish Visiting roe pe 75 cts, 

Samples and valuable booklet, “ “Wedding AND Ct ” FREE. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 529 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 








The 
Light Touch 


tells that it is a 


Remington} 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 








NOTICE THIS FENCE 








MOCO a OO auae 


ITD He XXIII EDU EDOD EN 
ARR A OR Se 





A fine specimen of intelligent fence archi- 
tecture—pure in design, strong as Gibraltar, 
ood for a lifetime of first-class service. 
ouble galvanized steel wire throughout, 
rigidly braced. Our park, lawn and ceme- 
tery fences have won unparaileled success. 
Catalog showing styles, 10 to soc. a ft. Free. 


DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE Co. 
&2 Dwiggins Avenue Anderson, Ind. 





TheCadillac Runabout at $750 is the preatent 


value ever offered in the history of motor 
cars. Noother machine is so’strongly built, 
or has either bs, oma transmission gear or 
steering mechanism worthy of comparison 
= those costing about three times as 
much. Great speed on the level; wonderful 
hill climber—the automobile that solves the 
roblem of nna rapid and pleasant motor 
ravel. Buggy top at $30 extra; tonneau, 
providing seats for two more—/acing forward 
—$100 extra. Illustrated booklet L sent free. 


CADHLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 








SAFET \FETY IN THE WATER 


Swimmers are safe from cramps or accidents—if you can’t swim, 
von can learn with ease and safety by wearing our Life Belt. 
eighs 11 oz.—made of rubber—inflated by mouth in 30 seconds. 


Worn underneath. or outside of bathing suit. . Allows absolute 
freedom of limbs—holds the body in natural position. 
AT YOUR DEALER’S—if he doesn’t sell them, send us price, 
and we will mail direct. Write for free, illustrated booklet con- 
ber Seg points on swimming. 
Men’s or Women’s size, $4.00 each, Childs size, $3.5 
MORRISON LIFE BELT CO., Dept. «‘C."’ ST. Louis, MO. 





























‘Free from the care which wearies and anno 
Where every hour brings its several joys.’ 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete 


ys 

















publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering 
where they will go to spend their 
vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 


regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 



































({HAS THE , 
STRENGTH OF * + © 
GIBRALTAR — 








The Sign of the Rock 


Suggests 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Which Furnishes Life Insurance Protection 


for Men, Women and Children 











| Investment Unexcelled | | Security Absolute | 





Write for Particulars at Your Age. Dept. Y 


JOHN F DRYDEN, THE PRUDENTIAL HOME OFFICE: 


President. [nsurance Co., of America Newark, N. J. 
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THE PIANOLA IN THE SUMMER HOME 
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O* YACHT, in Country 

Club, or Summer Home, 

music is always apropos 

and always welcome. If suf- 

ficiently good it will take pre- 

cedent over every other means 
' of entertainment. 

The Pianola makes piano-music available to every company. 

And although it may be played by one who knows nothing of 
music, the result will be the same as though a brilliant pianist sat 
at the piano. 

The vast collection of pieces of every kind of music prepared for 
the Pianola insures a program suitable for all occasions and to 
every taste. 

The Pianola is always appreciated, but in the summer time it is 
of especial value to hosts and those whose taste for music of the 
better class can in no other way be gratified. 

In every civilized country of the world the Pianola is now recog- 
nized as a standard method of playing the piano. 

Failure to include a Pianola with the other means of entertain- 
ment provided for a country home means that one of the most 
agreeable and pleasant features of modern summer life will not be 
realized. 











The Pianola’s phenomenal success has inspired many imitators— 
there is but one Pianola 











The price of the Pianola is $250. May be purchased by 
monthly payments if desired. Catalog I upon request. f 
Gis ee 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Halli, 362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
Agents in all principal cities 








Boys, the Best Offer Ever Made! 


each—no trash. Everybody you offer it to will purchase one or more pieces at sight. When sold send us 
the $3.60 and we will send you promptly by Express, a BOoY’S 


LEAGUE BASEBALL OUTFIT FREE 


The outfit contains 23 pieces; 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Raseball, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher’s 
Mitt, 1 Catcher’s Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete ‘Baseball Rules. Here is a chance to get a complete outfit 
without costing you a penny. Jim dandy goods and latest league pattern. This outfit would cost you at 
least $3.00 in any store that handles sporting goods. Beware of cheap outfits given by other concerns. 


Form a Baseball Club 


Get nine boys in your locality and organize a baseball club for the Summer. Let each boy earn his share 
in this large outfit by selling four pieces of jewelry. This will take but a few minutes of each boy’s time, 
and will be a source of enjoyment for the whole Summer season. We will guarantee you honorable treat- 
ment and shall expect you to treat us the same. Such an offer as we make you has never been made 
before by any reliable concern. Your credit is good with us, and we trust you for the JEWELRY until 
you have sold it. Write to-day. Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO., Dept. 1, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDITORIAL BULLETIN S) 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY ‘ |) Water 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 





All Diamonds Imported 


Pyi= into the United States pass through the New York Custom 
Mat =©House, and New York is the centre of the American mar- 


be convinced you are dealing with headquarters. For sixty 


a. years we have been leaders in New York City as Dia- . 
mond Importers. You can buy Diamonds from us on Copyright 1903 by P. F. Collier & Son, Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter 


Small Monthly Payments Vol. XXXI_ No. 9 





ket for rzeclous stones, | Therefore, buy direct from us and New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street London, 34 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. AS 


Free! 


But it won’t take the pain 





10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 
New York, Saturday, May 30, 1903 


a quality and value of every purchase, 
| You Save from 15 to 25 Per Cent. § 
when buying from us on priees charged elsewhere. All 
transactions are strictly confidential. . 
bec: busi is based 
WE TRUST YOU on fit inthe integrity of the , Li 9 " out of a burn - it won t 
public, Send for our new cata! jogue - It contains The °,° ’ 
orp edhe se hed Gul kinds of Diamond Jewelry, 10n Ss Mouth April Competition heai a wound; it won’t 
Ecsy Payment Plan The Winners take the ache out of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, etc. 


mondand 4 oe Weallow you 9 months to 
Jewelry Wooo ’ compiete any purchase : = ree , * : 
E inal oder A —204 down and i ist Prize—W. R. Talbot, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. PonpD’s Extract will. 
nee ie It will do it almost in- 
: stantly. The claim that 
3d Prize-—-H. L. Hindley, Vergennes, Vermont ordinary witch hazel is 
‘‘just as good”’ or ‘‘ just 
the same’’ as Ponn’s Ex- 


We pay all express charges. We also give a written 


certificate over our own signature guaranteeing the 














ESTABLISHED zd Prize—H. S. Thompson, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


4th Prize—Edwin Morton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











5th Prize—J. W. T. Knox, Detroit, Michigan. TRACT needs but a mite of 
6th Prize—Crawford T. Ruff, Montgomery, Alabama, consideration to prove its 
7th Prize—E. A. Marshall, Anniston, Alabama. falsity. Ordinary witch 

; hazel is nearly all water. 
8th Prize—Irwin A. Ewing, Monmouth, Illinois. That’s why you can get 
gth Prize—T. A. O’Brien, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. so much for so little—be- 


me cause water 7. ; 

10th Prize—James Veale, Mandarin, Florida. ypu: cpl ~~ 
I IXTR/ s the 

11th Prize—John L. S. Coles, M.D., Alden Bridge, Louisiana. pure extract of Hamamelis 

Virginica—that’s why it 

; costs more; that’s why i 

13th Prize—Charles Chaffee, Chicago, Illinois. CURES, oe cote 


14th Prize—Joseph D. Worth, Chicago, Illinois. Mm water, get it at the pump 
—it’s cheaper and safer. 


12th Prize—Eva Hampton Prather, Atlanta, Georgia. 












More Good 















; h Prize—G. W. i inois. 
Typewriters than i ae G. W. Johnston, Chicago, Hlinois If you want relief from 
Any Other 16th Prize—Mrs. W. C. Kohler, Kenton, Ohio. pain—azy pain, insist on 
; Range aE 17th Prize—R. D. Anderson, Glace Bay, Canada. getting Pon's Extract. 
| | Typewriter Made. Always sold under origi- 
J SV Pewrites iia ar 18th Prize—W. E. Graham, San Jose, California. pe Pang a 
It is the culmination of 25 years of 19th Prize—Minnie Lee Moore, Portsmouth, Virginia. Sold 





typewriter building. 

Examine the distinctive features 
of other typewriters and compare 
them with ‘The Fox” point for 
point. .It has been just such com- 
parisons as these that have resulted 
in the adoption of ‘‘The Fox”? and the 


everywhere. 





zoth Prize—Mrs. Jacob Dyson, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


R. IRWIN A. EWING of Monmouth, Illinois, is the only one in 
the list of prize winners this month who is entitled to an extra 








In happy homes, wherever found. 


displacement of other typewriters. : : : é 
tater sake yiuiied uekt an inden prize. He will receive a check for twenty-five dollars, in One hears the Washburn’s merry 
before that they cannot afford to use addition to his book award, for getting his name on the prize list twice,— THEY PLAY 


antiquated methods or machines, 


the dest is necessary to secure the | his previous success having been won in February. 
best results, and ‘The Fox” is ASHBURN 


The Good of the Old with the , The results of the vote show that the Household Number was again 
Best of the New the favorite issue of the month. The Labor articles were the most 








sani that tatiana ue popular, with Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s <«‘The Insecurity of Labor’’ a 
van pon pag mel poy Sy Bod con: as the favorite. The best-liked story was Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 3 eh fi: 
panto he: segs cer Ang econ ««Man Overboard,’’ and the best-liked drawing, Mr. Gibson’s ‘Jury of the 

ine paAgery Tine sone on aire Future.”? The portrait of Miss Alice Roosevelt, published as a frontispiece ~ x 

ae a hex tyrants & Gas oie ia to the Household Number, led all other photographs in popularity. There — a Aa » 





10 days without incurring any obligation. 
A proposition that is at least worthy of 
investigation. 
A hint to us is all that is necessary. 


was a wide diversity of opinion as to the merit of the advertisements, but a 


careful tabulation of the vote would seem to show that the Kodak Company’s MAN DO LI NS 
back-page advertisement in the issue of April 11 earned the preference, with GUITARS an? BANJOS. 

















Fox Typ ewriter Co. the Ralston Purina Food’s announcement in the Household Number a 
(LIMITED) i é ‘ 
General Office and Factory, 470-570 Front St. J. close second. As usual, by far the most popular feature in the Household Unequaled for Tone, Durabililty 
ee Number was the «Social Problem in the Home,’’ by Lavinia Hart. and Workmanship. 
iplossaws (A poncion Se Poieecspee Cities, 4 We will gladly send free a beautiful Art 
Souvenir Cateages iy ® re $s 
66 99 ; Mandolin” and “How to Play the Mandolin” 
More Uncle Remus Stories you will send us your address on a postal card. 
: LYON & HEALY 
In the present number appears the first of a new series of Uncle Remus tie CHICAGO 
World’s largest music house; sells everything known in music. 











stories from the pen of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. In these tales, the author 
tells us more of the adventures. of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox and all the 
THE ALLISON 


INVALID CHAIRS 


enable the convalescent 

> to move about the house 
and out on the lawn giv- 
ing him the benefit of the 
invigorating spring air and 
sunshine.. (Sooklet free.) 


W. D. ALLISON CO. 
900 N. Ala. St., Indianapolis 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
Stereopticons (Ons Bntertaining 
the Public. Nothing ofiest better oppor- 












creatures that we came to know so well in the earlier collection. In a letter 
to the Editor, Mr. Harris says of the new stories: «In reading them, two or 

eatin three things are to be taken into consideration. You will inevitably compare 
vite ine Sink tly J! ; them with the first stories, whereas the impression made by the first series 
; can never be repeated. They were fresh and new; they were unique, and it 
will be said that these, the latest, are mere echoes of the first. Moreover, I 
can not get away from character. Do what I will, I am obliged to recognize 
the fact that Uncle Remus is much older than he was; he is telling the 
W ATER MOTOR F AN stories to the son of the little boy who first drew them out of him. Being 
$ 5) Can de connected older, he is more garrulous, and he has lost one of the characteristics that 

12 Sencek to wall marked his first tales; he has lost his irritability; peevishness has -dropped 


rson can : . P ? - 
edjudh th.cually cad withons away from him. He has plenty of time in which-to tell the stories, and he 
effort. Diameter, 10 inches. 
Makes 2000 Revolutions a 
Minute. Throwsa current of 
air as strong as any $15 elec- 
tric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no eque’ 
for the sick room. Descrip- 

























nities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Field is 
Large comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 











takes advantage of it.”’ 














In the next Household Number the second of this series will be pub- 
lished. The story is entitled ««How Wiley Wolf Rode in the 





tivé Circular Free. 
MPLETE 7 i i Lod d General Public Gatheri Our Entertainment Sup- 
PRICE, CO: , $1.50. AGENTS WANTED Bag,’’ and the illustrations have been made by Mr. A. B. Frost. fe ee be el tnlpentereng — ~ A 
CA PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 


¥ » St., Phila.. 
ane Be, Se, 6 See Se eee CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 


Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 











TREES nag FB Nl aaa The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found on page 24 of this issue. 








Fruit Book free. We P C. . = ‘ 
Want MORE SALESMEN Weekly om: Al States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE, 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dans . ¥.3 Ete — TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 1325 Dearborn St., Chicago 











W.€& J. Sloane 


HERE is nothing of such basic 
importance in a well-consid- 
ered scheme of interior deco- 
ration as the floor covering. 
Of modern Carpets we offer a 
range than which none more 

varied, we venture to believe, can be 

found collected under any other roof in 
the civilized world. Especially conclu- 
sive is our display of Whole Carpets, 
which are distinct from carpetings woven 
in lengths. Appropriate for this purpose 
are the imported Aubusson Carpets, which 
are in effect true tapestries applied to the 
purpose of floor coverings. Richer in 
tone are the Tapisseries Savonneries, 
or the Chenille Axminsters from Scotch 
looms. Heavier and more masculine in 
style as well as color are the Berlin 

Carpets woven to special designs for 

us exclusively. All of these carpets 

can be woven to order so as to fit 


rooms of the most irregular outlines. Te housekeeper must learn to discriminate 

between Ivory Soap and others that are 
made to look like Ivory. Each of them lacks 
ee ee eee eee some quality of the Ivory and all of them 
noe ww DR lack the perfect purity. Their imperfections 


‘ overbalance any slight difference in price. 
Use the Ivory Soap, 99*#100 Per Cent. Pure. 



















































Correspondence Invited 



















































Have you a little “FAIRY” in your home? 
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Greatest 
Test of Power 


in an automobile, as .in mankind, is the ability to climb to higher 
levels. There would not be so much enjoyment in automobile tour- 
ing if you'were obliged to feel a little doubtful about the way your 
car would respond when called upon to conquer steep and rugged 
grades. Doubts are cast to the wind when you drive the 


Winton 


. It will not only master any grades open to traffic, but do it with 
the pleasing dash possible only where there is an abundance of power 
always available. The Winton Touring Car has won quite as many 
laurels for hill climbing as for speed and endurance, and, of course, 
there are reasons for it. One is that it has more horse-power for each 
hundred pounds of weight than any other car upon the market. 
Again, all of its power is available, not being absorbed by a cumber- 
some transmission. 

The new 20 horse-power, double opposed cylinder, Winton Touring 
Car, with one filling of gasoline, lubricating oil and water, will travel, 
at a 30 to 4o mile per hour clip if desired, over 150 miles. There are 
a great many other features about this 1903 automobile triumph to 
interest those contemplating the purchase of a high grade car. 

The price complete with detachable tonneau, two full brass side 
gee tools, etc., is $2,500. Visit any of our branch or agency depots 
in all principal cities and the many features of Winton excellence will 
be fully demonstrated. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY 
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We Mean FAIRY SOAP, of Course! 


FAIRY SOAP (the oval cake) is so much handier than the old style, 
awkward, elusive, oblong bar. Besidesit’s the purest white floating soap { 
possible to make—and is obtainable at the lowest price possible to pay— 
5 cents; at grocers’ and druggists’. 
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FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or it yon prefer, 25c in stamps) and ye Fag 
ul little ‘Fairy’ subjects (one of which 














forward you a handsome portfolio often beauti 
is shown above in “4 uced — These — —- ox toe from yg ete and Gj ) 
will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 93% inches by 12% inches, FREE y rea 
FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. f) d Be Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 4 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 56, Chicago 
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HE GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA is more fortunate 

than the Constable in ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing.’’ He 

has plenty of people to write him down an ass. The whole 

press of Pennsylvania is busy at the task. There was some- 

thing noble in Don Quixote’s tilt against the windmill, for he 
believed it was a giant, and he charged in a good cause. To call 
Governor Pennypacker a Don Quixote is careless flattery. Not 
every addle-brained seeker of trouble deserves to rank with the 
lunatic of La Mancha. Pennsylvania’s Governor had not one righte- 
ous motive, any more than he had one grain of sense. His object in 
signing the now famous libel bill, was to keep the press from throw- 
ing its light upon the likes of Matthew Quay. Moreover, ‘‘it even 
called ME an ass. It said I was corrupt. It made a picture of 
ME, an ugly little dwarf endeavoring to impede the progress of a 
big and fast machine.’? What was the Governor’s success in stop- 
ping such cartoons, such /¢se-majesté? The very day 
on which the libel bill became a law, the same paper 
published another cartoon, showing the same ugly little 
dwarf knocked sky-high by the onrushing machine, which bore the 
device, ‘‘A free press will remain free.’? Mr. Pennypacker is butt- 
ing his alleged head against a force much more dangerous than a 
supposed windmill. The press responds by describing a baseball 
game as ‘‘a number of persons engaged in what we have heard 
was an altercation with a ball,’’ and about the weather it reports 
that ‘‘what seemed to be a cloud was understood to have been 
noticed in the alleged sky not a great way from this place’’; but when 
it approaches the subject seriously protected by the law—political 
corruption to wit—it speaks right out with a fearlessness that shows 
how little Samuel Pennypacker and Matthew Quay are able to keep the 
American people from expressing what they think about the rogues 
and the jackasses who happen to be clothed in the majesty of high 
office. ‘*Dost thou not svspect my place? Dost thou not suspect my 
years? . . though it be not written, yet forget not that I am an ass.”’ 


HE LESS WE KNOW ABOUT A THING, the more fierce our 

opinions about it often are. The mind of man feels peculiarly 
competent to legislate and advise when his ignorance of the condi- 
tions is most intense. Jeremy Bentham, at sixty-four, offered to 
make a code of laws for several of the United States and for Russia. 
Poorly informed people all over the world are to-day full of solemn 
warnings and advice, on account of the fresh Russian outrages 
against the Finns and the Jews. That Russia has the faults of an 
imperfect civilization and of a complete despotism, there is no doubt. 
The State is everything, the individual nothing. Russia treats the 
Finns with cruelty and duplicity, because she wishes to unify her 
empire: She allows her people to persecute the Jews because unity 
of religion is a principle which is valued more than would be shown 
by the letter of the laws, and also because there is a general feeling 
that the Jews are essentially outsiders. We, with our heritage of the 
individual’s right, with our jealousy of too strong a cen- 
tral power, have long been the asylum for the victims of 
arbitrary rule abroad, and we have thus far an advan- 
tageous position for pointing out some particular motes in our neigh- 
bor’s eye. After we have governed the Philippines awhile, and 
settled the negro problem, we shall know still more than we do now 
about the difficulties of being fair to everybody. Russia commits 
many sins, but her difficulties are not always appreciated, and her 
sins are exaggerated, because all the world fears her enormous ap- 
proaching strength. Criticism of her, as of all nations and all per- 
sons, is more useful when it is based on sympathy and understand- 
ing. Only in exceptional cases does violent condemnation produce 
any good. Russia, we hope, will solve her difficulties more wisely 
as she increases in civilization. We hope the same for ourselves. 
Meantime, we may succor her unfortunate victims, and, if necessary, 
protect ourselves against her ‘‘aggressions,’’ without working our- 
selves up into a needless fury of condemnation. 


a HISTORY IN THESE DAYS is made fast. Here we have 
employers turning themselves into unions, like the laborers, and 
there we have the courts enjoining the employers from conspiring 
against union labor, for all the world like the injunctions which have 
been issued on the other side. What has been sauce for the goose is 
being offered to the gander. The rules are being shuffled up and 
distributed in opposite directions. Meantime, the public looks on 
cheerfully and heartily wishes that the best cause, in each particular 
case, may win. If you are building a house, and two unions are 
striking against each other, the situation is not so funny, but if you 
have no personal interest you can see all these details as incidents 
in the most interesting development of ourera. Bullets and battles 
and heavy battalions generally are beginning to bore the more re- 
flective minds. Force has become a ‘‘chestnut.’’ The solution of 
human rights by the bayonet is now approved only when it is ap- 


Here in 


plied to nations of a civilization different from our own. 
America we want things to be worked out in the realm of thought. 
The courts have been making important decisions about the rights 
of organized labor, of organized capital, and the people are thinking 
just as hard as the courts. If labor throws a brick we regret it, 
and disapprove, but not in a self-righteous passion, for we remember 
that while labor was throwing the brick, capital was buy- 
ing a Senator, thus breaking a law as important as the 
laws against violence. Neither bricks nor bribes are the 
worthiest argument, and public opinion condemns them both. More 
interesting, however, than the faults of the combatants, are the essen- 
tial rights involved. The solution of them is of far deeper import 
than the condemnation of either party for irregularity. On the sur- 
face there is much scolding over inconvenience and unreason, but 
underneath is the national desire that justice be done, though it cost 
something to us al!. 
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Ele PROVERB THAT MONEY is the root of all evil has not yet 
entirely lost its force. Money is not as inevitably associated 
with violence and corruption as it was in earlier times, but it is still 
difficult to manage with a clean soul. Knowledge, understanding, 
talent and sympathy, for instance, are possessions which may be kept 
more easily without evil. The wholesome activities which have re- 
cently been at work in exposing corruption throughout the country 
have traced much of if. to the interests of business, or, in other 
words, of money. Missouri is just now ringing with information 
about trickery and bribery, in which the prominent actors were the 
sworn public servants of the people and the State. A briber of 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor and several Senators, is a baking- 
powder company, which induced these high officials to seek legisla- 
tion against a rival concern, and to concoct, for that purpose, tricks 
as elaborate as those of any swindling company extant. 
The Governor of a still greater State, while remaining 
on the windy side of the law, has lost the respect of the 
people by his devotion to the interests of a grocery firm with which 
he is identified. If a boss rules a city, his power rests on the 
complaisance of the business men, who find it easier to, bribe than 
to suppress him. If the National Legislature commits some dis- 
graceful act, behind it will be found sugar, oil or some other form 
There are even now advantages in being poor, and still 
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of money. 
greater advantages in not wishing too ardently to be rich. 
finest and most useful things in our civilization are not done by the 
wealthy. District-Attorney Folk, in refusing a gift from the people, 
decided for the safer side. Mr. Jerome, who was responsible for the 
overthrow of Tammany in New York, will, if he remains himself, live 
and die a poor man. Mr. Roosevelt’s strength, and the confidence 
which the people have in him, is partly based upon his independence 
of the money power. 


E ALL HAVE OUR PRIDE OF PLACE. Thirty thousand 

Italians, who have been enthusiastically striking against the 
New York Subway contractors, have been inspired not by the lust 
for money, but by social ambition. They had more money and bet- 
ter hours than they were used to, but they wished to assert equality 
with American laborers, so they struck. Once they were a lower 
class of workman than the American, and were universally non- 
union. Now they boast with glee that Italians are no longer 
“‘scabs.’? Their wives have been a graphic incident in the argu- 
ment, with stilettos two feet long. The heart of the Italian immi- 
grant is earnest, but his mind is confused. He understands the 
labor problem as little as the coal-road presidents understand it. 
The Italian strike is an affair which no American takes seriously 
Its only chance of success is the need of haste in constructing the 
tunnel. Such a hold-up, for the glory of the act, not from any 
pressure of the scale of living, will hardly strengthen the 
position of Italian immigrants with Americans at large. 
These Sicilians and Neapolitans, largely illiterate, are 
peculiarly the tools of their leaders. Our laws are such that we 
exclude skilled labor and freely admit millions who know nothing 
of books, trades or soap. The more successful fraction makes a 
competence and goes home. That is why Italy encourages emigra- 
tion. She gets the best back again and willingly spares the worst. 
These Italians do not wish to become Americans. They look upon 
themselves as wronged foreigners. They are,still talking about the 
murders of a dozen years ago, for which the American Government 
has just been paying. ‘‘If an Italian is only worth $1,000 a head,”’ 
say they, ‘‘the Americans may find it worth while to kill them all.’ 
We take no such gloomy view as that, and yet we are inclined to think 
that this enormous immigration, from those parts of Italy which are 
a drag on their own country, has acquired the dignity of a peril. 
This country is no longer suffering from paucity of numbers. An 
education test would be fair to all. It would involve some hard- 
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ship. Progress is hard. Darwin’s law is hard. But such an educa- 
tional requirement would only mean that admission to our country 
had become a prize, to be granted when it was fairly earned, and 
we should thus protect ourselves against a larger allowance of 
ignorance than even our sturdy system can advantageously digest. 


oc PEOPLE USED TO AMUSE THEMSELVES drawing up lists 
of the ten greatest pictures or the one hundred best books in the 
world. Recently the most popular form of intellectual athletics is 
holding tournaments about the faults and merits of William Shake- 
speare. Baconians are still born and still talk; modern playwrights 
gain notoriety by breaking their spears on each other’s helmets over 
the standing of the bard; our great ones, like Carnegie, Corelli and 
Hall Caine, get all tangled up with him; and now comes another 
encounter, between a Chicago instructor of youth and an actor of 
the school which struts mightily and makes strange noises. Accord- 
ing to the Chicago sage, Shakespeare is ‘‘much overrated,’’ his wit 
is ‘fof a slim order,’’ his puns and his jokes are ‘‘of a shady charac- 
ter.’? Worst of all is his language. It is ‘‘behind the times,’’ and 
full of ‘‘bad grammar, bad spelling and bad morals.”’ ‘‘His plays 
are full of what we now recognize as errors of speech.’’ ‘‘Now 

recognize’? is good. It reminds us of a famous old 


IN DEFENCE OF : : ‘ 
SHAKESPEARE %°TY: which, if the Chicago instructor ever heard, he 


‘*French is such a silly 
‘It calls bread ‘pain.’ ”’ 


doubtless failed to understand. 
language,’’ observed the Englishman. 


‘*But,’’ observed his companion, ‘‘it doubtless seems strange to a’ 


Frenchman that we call ‘pain’ bread.’? The Englishman pondered. 
**T suppose that is so,’’ he replied, ‘‘but then, after all, it 2s bread, 
you know.’’ It is cheerful, when we are tempted to think of this 
as a prosaic age, to come across a creature holding the position of 
principal in an American grammar school who thinks students are 
‘¢misled and injured’’ by seeing words and spelling of the sixteenth 
century, because they are ‘‘out of date.’? Moliére, or Shakespeare 
himself, would have loved sucha character and made a Justice Shallow 
or Monsieur Jourdain of him. All that was needed to give the comedy 
an extra touch of charm was to have the ferocious Kyrle Bellew 
come to Shakespeare’s help, with words that would have made 
Hamlet give up altogether his effort to make actors condescend 
to human speech. 


‘& ya LIBRARIES ARE CROWDED WITH READERS who pore 
over ancient ‘tomes in the search for ancestors from whom they 
may borrow a social glory. Our cities and towns are adorned with 
societies, calling themselves patriotic, whose function it is to bring 
into prominence those individuals whose ancestors landed on this 
continent a certain number of years ago, or fought in some early 
war. This craving for distinction at any price is one of the frail- 
ties that the early American democrats hoped to avoid, but old 
human nature proves too strong for them. Man, an animal en- 
dowed with curiosity, loves to see, but he loves still more to be seen. 
One might suppose, starting with certain American prin- 
ciples, that Daughters of the Revolution would be made 
up of women who knew or cared something about the 
history of that period, but it has no such composition. It is made 
up of women who are anxious to form a class to give them a social 
pedestal. If we are going in for distinctions based, not upon 
knowledge or merit, but upon ancestry, why not seek a principle that 
would include more people, like an expensive new hotel, which, as 
the humorist put it, was built to furnish exclusiveness to the masses? 
We might have a society for persons able to prove that two of their 
ancestors were born in this country. Thousands would thus be made 
happy as common members, and the offices would serve to mark the 
really great. The kingship, for instance, would go to him whose 
forefathers had been idle for the longest time. 


S THE ANGLO-SAXON NATIONS overrun the earth, their 

language travels with them. The Emperor of China, wishing 
recently to send a:telegram to the Emperor of Japan, chose English 
as the common medium of communication. If language followed 
power and trade, we might expect our tongue soon to be even more 
nearly universal than French used to be. There are, however, limi- 
tations to the working of this rule. French has lost much less, and 
English has gained less, upon the Continent of Europe, than might 
naturally have been expected. There are a number of reasons why 
the French language has not lost ground proportionately to the wan- 
ing power of France. French, in the first place, is so much like 
Italian and Spanish, that it comes easily to all who speak those lan- 
guages, and to-day in Italy one finds general hostility to France 
combined with a general preference for the French language. This 
consideration does not hold in Asia, and when a Chinaman or a Jap- 
anese undertakes to learn a.foreign language, English is about as easy 
as any and the most profitable. A minor cause of the firmness with 





which French holds its place, is that the French are not .inguists, 
and anybody who wishes to talk with them must use their language 
More important, however, is fashion, which changes more slowly than 
the facts. In Europe a fluent and accurate command of French is 
still looked upon as the one absolute element in a good education for 
the. social classes, to such an extent, that the man who, in European 
society, speaks bad French, is almost in the same situation as an 
American whose English is ungrammatical. Thus far in America we 
have felt little need for a working knowledge of foreign 
tongues, our own country being so remote and the num- 
ber of Americans in cosmopolitan society being relatively 
so small. Now, however, that we have become since 1897 so much 
more a part of the European world, foreign languages have become 
In every way more important. The Germans realize how much it 
helps them in practical life to be able to speak the principal lan- 
guages. They learn them for the trades and professions as the 
Russians have long learned them for travel and diplomacy. French, 
German, Italian and Spanish are likely to gain rapidly in our colleges, 
at the expense of Greek, Latin and mathematics, and the demand for 
foreign nurses and governesses increases noticeably every year. 


_ WHO GROW OLD MOST QUICKLY are those whose 
interests are the narrowest. Those who stay young longest are 
those whose minds and spirits are fed by action and by changing im- 
pressions. Those who are youngest at thirty are the most intelligent. 
Climate helps in the temperate zone, but that climate does. little, 
without customs, is shown in the face of the blighted American 
woman who at twenty-five looks older than her free and enlightened 
compatriot at forty. One of the reasons that man has grown older 
later than woman, is that he has had a more free and active réle to 
play. One of the reasons that married women were formerly the 
only ones who had a chance of escaping early age was that when 
the unmarried passed a certain stage she was laid upon the shelf, 
and the shelf is a poor place for any human plant to retain its sap 
and foliage. Another foreign visitor, this time an Ital- 
ian, comes forward to congratulate America on the happy 
aspects of her youth. Late marriage, which is so often 
regretted by conventional philosophers among us, seems to this Ital- 
ian educator the result not only of a healthy sense of responsibility, 
but of the ability of our women to remain young longer than is pos- 
sible in some older nations. In this secret, of extending woman’s 
youth through some additional lustres, our foreign visitor finds the 
secret of our good fortune. ‘‘Some lustres’’ is a long time. It can 
hardly mean less than fifteen years, and yet it does not seem ex- 
aggerated. This extension of woman’s youth is obtained partly by 
exercise and diet, but far more by widened opportunity, by work, 
by abundance of life. The way to live long is to live much, and 
one of the wisest things young America has done is to throw open 
the doors of opportunity and of lasting youth to womankind. 
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UR PRESIDENT IS A GIFTED POLITICIAN. He has a shrewd 

sense for moral issues. He throws himself into them with a 
fervor that wins all hearts. It 1s a fine spectacle, for example, 
the picture of him holding back the race in its efforts to become 
extinct. Rightly or wrongly, the newspapers have reported that 
he has, on his Western trip, kissed almost as many babies as Lieu- 
tenant Hobson kissed maidens. Mr. Roosevelt knows the charm of 
a baby, as no one does who has not owned one. Single men contemn 
babies. Married men appreciate them. Women adore them. Love 
me, love my dog, 1s a proverb. Love me, kiss my baby, is one of 
greater use to him who would intrench himself in woman’s favor. 
An outsider may smile in pity when the mother is enraptured at the 
mere sawing of her helpless offspring’s arms. Really, however, the 
simplest of all interests are the finest. This is true of art, of litera- 
ture, of life. What is more mysterious, more full of 
meaning, than the very beginnings of existence? Woman, 
in feeling this, shows one of the ways in which she is, on 
the average, superior to man. In truth, we are personally not much 
worried about the extinction of the race, but we are rather sorry for 
those individuals who are never carried back, in their children, to 
the roots of life. We are sorry for old maids and bachelors, and 
for married people who prefer dogs. They miss part of the human 
story. They never see the fourth and fifth acts. They are like 
minor characters who end before the play is done. They dry up 
into little oddities. Not to have a child by forty is like not having 
been in love by thirty. It is being cheated, desiccated, ignorant. 
Happy President, if he kissed all the babies and thus won all the 
mothers. He may exaggerate in talking about race suicide and 
the value of the largest families, but if he helps to make children 
fashionable, he will bring deep pleasure to many who can best afford 
children, and who are kept from them by physical cowardice or by 
the habit of amusement. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


HE PRESS IS MUZZLED in Pennsylvania (accord- 


ing to law) by the new Grady-Salus gag bill, which , 


became. operative, as soon as signed by Governor 
Pennypacker, May 12. The Governor; by the .same 
token, became a mark for the 
lampoonist and a butt of the 
newspaper wits, besides being 
defied by the entire press of 
the State. The bill authorizes 
civil action and the recovery 
of compensatory and - puni- 
tive damages for publications 
which may conduce to physi- 
cal or mental suffering on the 
part of the injured party. 
Such publications include ar- 
ticles made prominent by the 
use of pictures, cartoons, head- 
lines and display type calcu- 
lated to specially attract at- 
tention. Cartoons are anathema, for the Governor 
has been hard hit by the Knights of the Crayon. 
‘*A century ago such offenders would have been drawn 
and quartered and their heads stuck on poles’ as a 
warning to professional brethren. The cartoonists 
threaten to sue the gubernatorial ‘‘tyrant of sodden 
ideals, a reincarnated Torquemada or Louis. XI., tool 
and sycophant of machine legislation,’ for calling 
them names, 





Governor Pennypacker. 


HE VENEZUELA CLAIMS case, that vexatious 

international entanglement, was put in a fair way 
to be unravelled when the Venezuelan protocols were 
signed at Washington by the Ministers of Germany, 
Great Britain and Italy, through the instrumentality 
of United States Minister Bowen, acting for the Ca- 
racas Government. The Venezuelan agreement contem- 
plates simply an amicable settlement sans faveur be- 
tween debtor and creditors. The question that now 
goes to The Hague Tribunal for decision is whether 
the nations. shall have preferential treatment in the 
matter of adjusting the claims of their citizens against 
Venezuela. The Caracas Government has offered 
France $200,000 for a receipt in full for all claims prior 
t>» 1902. An American ‘‘loan -syndicate’’ has offered 
President Castro sufficient money to settle all the 
claims on Venezuela, looking for repayment to that 
country alone when the sun of peace and prosperity 
shall again shine over Latin America. 


USSIAN HEBREWS, refugees and survivors of the 
Easter Day outrages by murderous mobs at Kishi- 
neff and other points in Bessarabia, are the objects of 
a widespread relief movement in the United States. 








The French Ship “‘Guadalquivir,” Blown Up by Bulgarian 
Revolutionists off Salonika 


Press, pulpit and people have joined in swelling the 
fund to succor penniless Jews in the disturbed district. 
The daily receipts of the New York treasurer of the 
fund have averaged over $3,000. More than 60,000 
refugees are headed for this country and the Govern- 
ment is considering ways and means of stemming the 
flood. Relief distributed abroad seems to be the most 
teasible plan. In the meanwhile, millions of petitions 
are being circulated, calling on the President to lock 
horns with the Russian Government and champion the 
cause of the persecuted race. The Kishineff affair 
takes on some of the features of the rapine and plunder 
of the Children of Israel set forth in detail in the Old 
Testament. Reports received at Berlin say that three 
days’ massacre accounted for over one hundred and 
twenty persons, with nearly a thousand maimed or 
otherwise injured. Russian diplomats concede that the 
riots may have taken place, but they say: ‘‘In Russia 
are 4,500,000 Jews, mostly merchants dealing with the 
peasantry—occasionally the peasants deal with them. 
The Czar has punished, as you know.’’ Mr. Plehve, 
Russian Minister of the Interior, is held responsible for 
the Bessarabian outrages. It is reported that, having 
warning of the projected uprising, he directed that 
arms should not be used in suppressing the rioters. 
Much of the trouble in the Balkans is also laid to his 
temporizing policy, and the acts of the Salonika mobs 
and pirates are attributed by London journals to the 
obliquity of vision of the ‘‘mongrel Mongol with an 
iron conscience.”’ 


HE ALASKA BOUNDARY DISPUTE, in which 
true bills have been exchanged between the Ameri- 
can and British Commissions, has aroused intense anx- 
iety in the United States and Canada. Naturally, be- 


cause it puts in hazard the ownership of the strategic 
points to the richest gold-bearing region on the face of 
the globe, and the fortunes of thousands of mine-own- 
ers and investors. The Alaska Convention will take 
place next September, and a final decision is expected 
the following December. Thecase in brief is this: The 
United States claim is based on the treaty of 1825 be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain. According to that 
treaty, the boundary’‘follows the sinuosities of the con- 
tinental coast line (and thé territory conveyed reaches 
at some pcints forty miles inland), disregarding the 
outlying islands, which are many. Should this conten- 
tion hold good, the gateway to the. Klondike country, 
now by courtesy of Mr. Hay held by Great Britain, re- 
mains American territory. Great Britain maintains 
that the stipulated boundary contemplates a line jump- 
ing from headland to headland along the westernmost 
coast of the intervening archipelago. This would hand 
over to the United States a great number of useless 
islands, while Canada would secure control of the gold 
reefs now being developed, the great Treadwell mine, 
and the Klondike settlements of Juneau, Skagway 
and Dyea, the Lynn Canal to Dyea and Skagway, as 
well as the passes; in fact, all the water and land 
routes to the gold-fields. And the Klondike is worth 
fighting for. This season the output of Alaska and 
the Yukon will add $25,000,000 to Uncle Sam's golden 
nest-egg. 


EV. CHARLES H. COLTON, Rector of St. Ste- 

phen’s Church, New York City, and Chancellor of 
the archdiocese, has been rec- 
ommended by the Propaganda 
to the Pope and appointed as 
successor to Bishop Quigley of 
Buffalo. Father Colton was 
also the choice of Archbishop 
Farley for the position. The 
new Bishop was born in old 
St. Patrick’s parish, October 
15, 1848. He studied at St. 
Francis Xavier’s College and 
was ordained June 10, 1876. 
ArchbishopCorrigan made him 
Chancellor of the diocese in 
1806, and his high order of 
ability was evinced by much 
success in church work. The diocese of Buffalo in- 
cludes seven counties, with an estimated Catholic 
population of 171,000. 


HE CELEBRATED CASE of Tulloch vs. The 

United States Post-Office Department came to a 
focus on May 16. On that day, Seymour W. Tulloch, 
ex-cashier of the Washington Post-Office, unloaded on 
Postmaster-General Payne a brief of fifty typewritten 
pages. Of these, three pages contained matter germane 
to the issue, according to the Postmaster-General, and 
forty-seven a farrago of glittering generalities—words, 
words, words—principally an airing of the writer’s per- 
sonal grievance and criticism of the late Departmental 
Administration. There are many statements concern- 
ing rings and junkets, transgressions of the Civil Ser- 
vice laws and the Eighth Commandment, and Mr. 
Tulloch’s brief is an inside story of the finest, but 
Mr. Payne is reported to have said that he does not 
propose to investigate a stump speech on whether the 
Postmaster of Washington should be a Washingtonian 
or whether Mr. Tulloch should have been removed. 
Nevertheless, though the Tulloch gun has projected 
its shrapnel against a granite escarpment, ‘‘the investi- 
gation will be pursued relentlessly; any thought of 
hushing it up is a pure gratuity. I have got the men 
to go pier the facts.’”’ Voila tout! says the Postmaster- 
General. 


Rev. C. H. Colton 


I ip POPE’ has expressed the liveliest satisfaction 
over the receipt of the rather ponderous collation 
of American wisdom recently sent from Washington. 
The Jubilee gift of ten volumes of Presidential mes- 
sages, dedicated and despatched by President Roose- 
velt to Pope Leo XIII. through Cardinal Gibbons, was 
presented at the Vatican, May 7, by Father Baudenilli, 
former Provincial of the American Passionist Fathers. 
The aged prelate also expressed his pleasure at the 
unique gift when Rev. Francis J. Van Antwerp, of 
Detroit, presented a golden scroll containing an ad- 
dress and the signatures of twenty-five thousand Cana- 





The President Reviewing the Los Angeles Floral Pageant 





dians and Americans. The Pope prepared an autograph 
letter of acknowledgment to the President, who re- 
ceived the message of thanks while en route to the 
Pacific Coast and Southern California. The Pope also 
sent his apostolic benediction to the twenty-five thou- 
sand signers of the scroll. 


IBYL SANDERSON, a California girl who became 

a famous opera singer and the toasted beauty of the 
French lyric stage, passed away in Paris on May 16. In 
private life, Miss Sanderson 
was the widow of Antonio 
Terry, a very wealthy Cuban 
planter. Her favorite réles of 
Manon, Juliette and Phryne 
have entranced lovers of mu- 
sic in the principal cities of 
the world. Many visitors to 
the Paris Exposition will re- 
member the crowning glory 
of the singer's career in ‘‘ Es- 
clarmonde,”’ the opera of the 
high note. During her retire- 
ment from the stage, Miss 
Sanderson lived in her cha- 
teau at Chenonceaux, where 
she frequently sang for charity. Said the director of 
the Opéra Comique, where the prima donna achieved 
many triumphs, ‘‘Manon, Phryne, Thais—the lark, the 
robin, the nightingale—now they are gone‘all together.”’ 





Stbyl Sanderson 


VER TWO MILLION DOLLARS lost in wages, 

and 100,000 men on strike or otherwise idle, was 
the record of the second week of New York’s subway 
and building-trades tie-up. Now business interests feel 
the strain, and the fluttering washlines of Manhattan’s 
extreme east and west degrees of longitude indicate who 
has taken up the task of providing the civil list while 
self-appointed—and imported—walking delegates, like 
Moti Guj, Mutineer, preach community of interests 
and the Rights of Man, when not engaged in riotous 
demonstrations or a fracas with the police. Parts of 
New York looked like a deserted village or a half-built 
city depopulated by plague. Men who wished to work 
could not obtain employment because dealers would not 
furnish material pending the settlement of the team- 
sters’ union strike, which affected 4,500 men. An em- 
ployers’ union of nearly a thousand members has been 
organized for defence against labor exactions. ,Last 
week vacancies on the subway began to fill up, and it 
was promised that trains should be running on the 
southern section before the end of the year. 


oa IS PUNISHED for the expulsion of the 
religious teaching orders, now culminating in the 
dissolution of the Capuchin and Oblate Fathers’ con- 
gregations. The removal of the societies has taken a 
large amount of capital out of the country, and the 
stocking of the peasant which has paid off one or two 








heavy indemnities has felt the strain. The enforce- 
ment of the expulsion policy is the occasion of a still 
more serious entanglement, for this curious and unfore- 
seen development threatened from the first to upset 
the French Ministry. The industries controlled by the 
Societies are so valuable that commissioners from vari- 
ous nations were on hand with the inception of the 
expulsion policy, whose mission it was to secure the 
removal to their respective countries of the manufac- 
turing societies. 


E trend EXPOSITION FEVER has invaded Japan. Our 
correspondent, writing from Osaka, the manufactur- 
ing centre of the Empire, a sort of Oriental Manchester 
or Pittsburg, says that the most elaborate and represen- 
tative exhibition which has ever yet been held in Ja- 
pan was opened in that city by the Emperor, on April 
20, before a concourse of 400,000 people. The buildings 
of the exhibition cover an immense space and an idea 
of their style is given in the photograph on the oppo- 
site page. ‘‘It were an unwise thing,’’ remarks the 
shrewd correspondent, ‘‘to leave a woman loose among 
all these tempting things.’’ A feature of the exhibi- 
tion which jumped at once into popularity is the water 
chute, where there was a line of people a quarter of a 
mile long awaiting their turn. The exhibition fills one 
with astonishment at what this people have accom- 
plished ina little over thirty years, and makes one 
speculate on what they may still accomplish in the near 
future in the affairs of the world, 
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Laying the Cornerstone cf the New Campanile on the Piazza San Marco, Venice The Landslide at Frank, Alberta Territory, Canada, April 29, in which Many Lives were Lost 



































The Burning District, Dalhousie Ward, Early in the Day A Street in the Devastated Portion of the City 
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Open-Air Performance of “As You Like It,” at Columbia University, New York, May 14 The Cup Defender “‘Reliance’” Hauled Out on the Marine Railway at City Island, N.Y. 
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Decorations in the Rue de la Paix 


Y FAR the most interesting thing about 

the visit of the King of England to 

Paris was the lack of interest Paris took 

in his visit. It has been nearly three 

hundred years since an English king, 

then an exile, sought refuge in this 

city. The last official visit of an English 

queen was in 1855. Three visits in two 

hundred and fifty years, from neighbors living but seven 

hours away, can not fairly be called a trespass upon the 

hospitality of Paris. Nor do the Parisians so consider 

it. But the visit of King Edward did not interest 

them. To judge from their conduct, it would appear 

that in Paris kings are as familiar a sight as Cook’s 
tourisis. 

The King’s arrival and his drive down the Champs 
Elysées must have been something of a disappointment. 
He arrived at a little station situated to the left of the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and 1n order to reach the 
street-level it was necessary tor the King and President 
Loubet to mount many steps. The effect was as though 
one reached Paris by ascending-the shaft of a mine. At 
the mouth of this well the members of the Cabinet were 
presented to the King. It was an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, and it was perfectly obvious that the extreme 
brevity of the King’s greetings was due not to lack of 
courtesy but to lack of breath. The uniform of a field 
marshal is not adapted to scaling steps as steep as 
those of an elevated railroad. From the station the 
King drove down the Avenues of the Bois de Boulogne 
and Champs Elysées between rows of infantry and pre- 
ceded by the cuirassiers. During their progress to the 
Embassy the sun shone brilliantly, and the broad backs 
of the troopers rising one over the other, as they rode 
up the hill to the arch, looked like a moving wall ot 
steel. The infantry marked the route with two long 
lines of blue, back of them were the trees in the light 
green of spring, and between them the long lines of 
people. But the people were silent. They did not 
raise their hats, nor wave a handkerchief. 


A Spectacular Military Review 


The second day of the King’s visit to Paris began at 
eight o’clock in the morning and ended when he left 
the opera house after midnight. During this busy 
period of eighteen hours, the King showed himself pos- 
sessed of infinite patience, and an endurance which, 
before night came, caused younger men to wonder. 

The ceremonies opened with a long drive of over 
an hour’s duration from the Embassy to Vincennes, 
where ten thousand of the troops of Paris passed in re- 
view. Thesoldiers wore their service uniforms, and the 
picture was rather that of a camp in war-time than 
ot a gala-day parade. It needed only the smoke of 























King Edward’s Escort of Cuirassiers 
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the camp-fires, and the blue transport wagons, to be an 
army in the field. It was an impressive, workmanlike- 
looking army, and it moved with. precision and with 
spirit. There was little color. The familiar gray blue 
of the infantry in the mist of the morning, and when 
massed against the trees, became almost invisible. But 
the great plain was later lightened when the scarlet- 
breeched zouaves swaggered past like sailors ashore, 
and when the brass-helmeted cuirassiers locked in their 
steel jackets advanced in a great circle. The climax of 
the review was the charge of three thousand of these 
armored troopers from a point a mile distant to within 
a hundred yards of the spectators. 

After the review, the King called at the Hotel de 
Ville, and from there drove to the Embassy, and then 
on to the Bois to witness the special races given in his 
honor. The day had grown warm and the sun flashed 
on the lacquer of thousands of carriages racing toward 
the course at Longchamps. The pesage looked as it 
does on the afternoon of the Grand Prix. 

The women beautifully dressed, the flower-beds, the 
decorations of the tribunes, and the presence in the 
crowd of many officers in uniform made a flashing and 
brilliant picture. In the races, the favorites met with 
disaster, and those who marked their cards with super- 
stitious reference to the guest of honor were well re- 
warded. The first race went to one of the progeny of 
Persimmon, the horse with which the King won the 
Derby, and the second race, of course, went to John 
Bull. After he had won, it was obvious to everybody 
that on such a day a horse with such a name could do 
nothing else. In the race for the King’s Cup, it was 
also fitting that a horse named after his nephew, the 
Czar, should carry it away. But no one thought of 
this before the race. The King was very well received, 
and made himself popular by leaving his velvet box 
to join his friends in the tribune of the Jockey Club. 
While there, he sent for the jubilant owner of the Czar 
and handed him the Gold Cup which his horse had won. 


A Wonderful Night at the Opera 


To the King, all military pageants by this time must 
look more or less alike. In the last three weeks, he has 
witnessed four reviews, and with race-meetings he is 
certainly familiar. But the gala night at the Opéra was 
a spectacle quite unusual, and fit to set before any king. 
Its success as a picture was due to the opera house it- 
self. There are few other buildings for the amusement 
of the public that furnish so admirable a setting for 
them when in their gala clothes. Before the King 
arrived, the famous marble staircase was lined with 
the soldiers of the Garde Républicaine in shining brass 
and white and red, and with drawn sabres. The four 
tiers of marble balconies that rise around the staircase 
up to the very roof of the opera house were filled with 
women in beautiful attire. They looked like flowers 
in gigantic window-boxes. Below them, others as gor- 
geously dressed, with generals of the army, ambassa- 
dors and members of the Institute, climbed the great 
staircase forming a long procession of colored silks, 
jewels and gold braid. 

When all these had gathered in the auditorium to re- 
ceive the King, the effect was rich, dazzling and beau- 
tiful. The people were so many and so closely crowded 
together that the furniture, hangings and walls of the 
theatre were completely obliterated. Except for the 
dull gold of the balconies and of the proscenium arch, 
one saw nothing but people. The most beautifuily 
dressed women of Paris in all their beautiful jewels, 
officers of the army and the navy covered with stars and 
ribbons, diplomats in gold lace, Immortals in the green 
palm-leaves of the Institute, hussars in light blue, Amer- 
ican naval officers in dark blue and British officers in 
scarlet made a picture which the opera house has not 
presented for many years. It seemed impossible that 
a republic could furnish so gorgeous a spectacle. One 
almost looked toward the left upper loge to see if *‘the 
Emperor sat in his box that night.’’ It was like a page 
out of the Second Empire. 

The day following, the King walked to church, and 














The King Met by President Loubet upon his Arrival at Paris 
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later lunched with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Delcassé. After lunch, the King asked that the former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, be 
presented to him, and leading him to a window-seat 
they talked together for three-quarters of an hour. 
One is tempted to exclaim, as did the man in the 
gallery when the fourth act of a new piece had been 
reached, ‘‘Ah, here’s the plot!’ tor if that hour’s talk 
with M. Waldeck-Rousseau does not explain why Ed- 
ward VII. came to Paris, nothing else will. 

He certainly was not asked to come. He came self- 
invited, and his tact and knowledge of the world are too 
well understood for any one to suppose that he forced 
himself upon Paris unless he had an excellent reason 
and a definite object in so doing. 


Why Did the King Go to Paris? 


That the Government itself did not understand his 
coming, judging from the manner in which it received 
the King, seems almost certain. It greeted him witha 
perfunctory and polite welcome. All that was done for 
him was perfunctory. It was just enough to save ap- 
pearances and no more. The Government did not go 
out of its way to make the visit momentous or signifi- 
cant. Certainly no bridges will be named after Edward 
VII. Newspapers that have arrived here from London 
give an impression of the visit very different from this, 
but there are many reasons why they should do so. 
The truth is that to Paris the King’s visit was a mys- 
tery when it was nota joke. It was only the real per- 
sonal liking the Parisians have for the man who is still 
known among them as a ‘‘bon garg¢on,’’ that saved the 
visit of the King from being a fiasco, and from doing 
more harm than good. 

Next morning early, the King departed from Paris, 
and at least the latter part of the injunction to wel- 
come the coming and speed the parting guest was 
obeyed by his hosts. They did not wait until his Maj- 
esty had finished his breakfast. Three hours before he 
was ready to leave, men on ladders began dismantling 
the arches erected in his honor. These were not the 
arches in the street through which later the King was 
to make his exit, but they were in the only street 
through which all the British subjects who for the oc- 
casion had crossed the Channel, must pass. It reminded 
one of the bill-posters at home on Saturday night tear- 
ing down the pictures of the actor outside the theatre 
while he is still hard at work inside. 


France of Yesterday and To-day 


If the King’s visit shows anything, it shows that 
France as a power in the world is in a very different 
position from the one in which she found herself when, 
in 1855, Queen Victoria visited Paris. Then the court 
of the mushroom Empire and the new-rich Emperor 
thought, and were right in thinking, that the recogni- 
tion by the English Queen meant that the recognition 
of all Europe would follow. To-day the Republic is 
independent. With such a power as Russia for an ally, 
she can afford to remain indifferent to all other powers. 
To Paris, monarchy is as Daudet described it when he 
compared it to the ruins of the Tuileries, as something 
once magnificent, but of a dark age which has passed. 
A king, merely as a king, can no longer throw the 
boulevards into a state of excited enthusiasm. Cer- 
tainly this king, with all his personal popularity, could 
not and did not do so. And how little enthusiasm 
there was in their reception of him was emphasized by 
another reception which was given at the same time in 
Rome to a very different man. The carriage of this 
young man, instead of moving through silent rows of 
polite but uninterested people, was, on the contrary, 
beset by them, the horses taken from it, and, cheered 
by thousands, he was dragged through the streets in a 
triumph. And he was not the ruler of some hundreds 
ot millions of subjects, but a private individual who, 
out of his own head, had perfected a wireless telegraph. 

The contrast presented by these two receptions is 
interesting. 
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Leaving the Railroad Station for the British Embassy 

























part was finished and the Vatican’s 
begun. The chimes of the churches 
mingling their tones with the beat of 
martial music, by which the troops 
marched from the parade-ground, ex- 
plained better’ than words the two- 
sided nature of three great Roman 
A facile welcome by the féte-loving Italians; 





days. 
excessive Parisian politeness committing no fault of 
torm in receiving the call of a royal neighbor; the 
novelty to elderly as well as to young Englishmen 
of a ruler who returns royal visits in person—these 


were thrown into shadow whenever, out of a win- 
dow or at street turnings, one had a glimpse of St. 
Peter’s. The presence of Edward VII. had more than 
the sentimental interest of the first visit of an English 
monarch to Rome in modern times. It was the first 
meeting of the head of both the foremost mundane em- 
pire and the foremost dissenting church with the head 
ot the greatest spiritual empire, and this in sight of 
the ruins of the ancient Mistress of the World, whose 
territory was after all oniy a province in extent beside 
that which owns the sovereignty of a Saxon king. One 
man alone stands for domain over as many human 
beings as either of these two—the Emperor of China. 


The Vatican and the Quirinal 


Between the Vatican and the Royal Palace of Italy 
there is a gulf spanned by only two threads. The 
Pope is an Italian; the King is a Catholic. If Leo XIII. 
looks out of the window of his summer palace, he can 
not escape the gigantic statue of Garibaldi on the crest 
of the Monte Gianiculo; and if the bronze eyes of the 
hero of Young Italy could see, they would look at the 
same time upon the majestic dome of the immutable 
cathedral, and the rapidly growing city which he helped 
to make the capital of United Italy, as well as of Ca- 
tholicism. ‘The spiritual soul of the Italian is in St. 
Peter’s, the soul of militant nationality is in the Quiri- 
nal. The Romans are fond of their Pope; they are 
fond of their King; they watch the play of forces 
across the Tiber with the technical interest of near 
spéctators, and, finally, they are Romans. Even now, 
to their minds all roads bring tourists and students 
trom every land, and in their time and place kings, of 
course. The coming of two emperors in a fortnight 
did not break the passivity of a people who have the 
weight of the ages upon them. Any one who speaks of 
the Romans as gay or excitable, must have been think- 
ing of the Neapolitans and the Venetians. 

The crowd which lined the pathway to the Quirinal 
seemed too good-natured, too nonchalant indeed, to 
need walls of soldiery to keep it in place. But the sol- 
diers were there under a military hand as stiff as that 
of Germany. Two deep they stood, shoulder touching 
shoulder, and a half hour before the royal train was at 
the station, there was a lane as straight as two unbend- 
ing ribs of infantry could make it, and as bare of ob- 
structions as Sahara Desert. Not once did the lines ot 
bayonet tips, of swarthy faces and of white gloves, seem 
to bulge as much as a hair-breadth. The Via Nazio- 
nale is the broadest street in a city of blind alleys and 
twisting narrow ways. With its modern buildings it 
is the only one that completes the illusion that you are 
in the New Italy. It was fitting that the young ruler 
should bring his guest along an avenue which owes its 
name to the founding of a nation by his magnificent 
grandfather. 


The King’s Arrival 


The bright colors of feminine garb, too glaring indi- 
vidually to please the Northern eye, blended attrac- 
tively in a whole under an Italian sky and in an Italian 
light. The weather during the royal visit pleased the 
civic pride of the Romans more than any one feature. 
A rainy, chill April had a glorious finish under a sun 
which gave a sheen to bunting and a sparkle to gold 
braid. Instead of decorating his balcony with flags, 
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The King Taking a Morning ‘Drive in Rome 





the Roman hangs out his tapestries, his rugs, his car- 
pets and even his table-covers. The patriotic part, so 
tar as displaying the national colors, he leaves to the 
ubiquitous governmental bureaucracy, which studded 
the route with standards surmounted with the gilt 
eagle and that old, old legend of S. P.Q. R. Over- 
head at intervals were great evergreen rings held by 
ropes of evergreen from the house walls, and in the 
centre of each, alternating, were the flags of Great 
Britain and Italy. The wreaths alone would put a 
street in gala dress. To put up an arch of welcome 
would not be according to Roman precedent at all. 
Instead, they suspend crowns and gilt balls and other 
testal objects, which would do as well for one kind of 
a procession,as another, making decorations altitudi- 
nally where we might do them laterally. Foreigners 
who paid high prices for seats, when the procession had 
passed rubbed their eyes and asked where the rest ot 
it was. The King’s guard of cuirassiers in brassy gor- 
geousness, and the carriages containing the Kings, the 
roval Princes and their suites, and the city officials— 
this was all the show. Of course, the royal carriage 
was plain beside the golden architecture of the Lord 
Mayor’s, which had three resplendent powdered foot- 
men to two in black for their Majesties. One expected 
that. But it was a positive shock to one’s sense of 
fitness of things to find that the Mayor himself, Prince 
Colonna, wore a high hat and a frock-coat. You felt 
as if you had met Cinderella in a gown pendent with 
pearls, only to find that she was wearing a wooden 
shoe. 

Behind the procession, in brilliant full-dress on foot, 
came a company of Italian officers, from the elderly 
ones with their mustaches trained like the late Um- 
berto’s to the younger ones with aspiring, rampant, 
sternly drilled ends pointing toward the eyebrows in 
the manner of the young King’s and the Kaiser’s. 
They were not in military order, but walked in 
go-as-you-please fashion, chatting and gesticulating. 
Among them were a few civilian notables in claw- 
hammer coats, who on the background of gold and sil- 
ver trappings were like ravens in a jeweller’s window. 
It was an easy, unrestrained and natural effect which 
gained sensation by contrast with the rigidity of every 
other official feature. As they passed, the walls of the 
lane broke into military units which departed in their 
«set routes for their barracks. Order is not difficult with 
a nonchalant population, when you use as many soldiers 
for half a dozen blocks as there are policemen on the 
New York force. 


Royal Visits Make Hard Work 


No one who followed Edward could escape the truth 
that a king on tour is hard worked, and that, looking 
as well as he did under the strain, he is a strong man 
for his years. The royal star is always on the stage, or 
waiting behind the wings for his cue, or changing his 
habit. Theoretically, a royal visit is a strictly family 
affair, with the enormous qualification that the public 
is a spectator. The mass stand on tiptoes and look over 
the heads of others, a small number look in at the door, 
and a precious few who wear uniforms and decorations 
get a glimpse through the shutters. Theoretically Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III. went to the station to meet his guest 
and bring him back in his own carriage, just as any 
other house owner would. Only, a king must have the 
freedom of the city granted him in the nearest con- 
venient public place. King Edward has received this 
honor hundreds of times, and the most pronounced 
characteristic of his princely affability is that, where 
some monarchs have the air of boredom, he always 
listens to a Mayor’s speech with the delight of one who 
hears something new and charming. The self-evident 
fact is that the one who receives the freedom of the 
city is the one who never has it—who can not move 
about without a guard or a crowd following him. 

But the function is a necessary part of the show, it 
is the greatest moment for the municipal officials, as 
surely as the greatest moment for the feminine world 
is the gala performance at the opera, for the military 
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King Edward and King Victor Emmanuel 


the review and for the people when the two Kings and 
the Queen come out on the one balcony of the barest 
piece of architecture in Rome, the Quirinal, and bow 
to the vast square, packed with humanity except for 
the cutting with the floor of pavement through which 
the royal carriage had driven. A companion told me 
that he had been a part of another multitude when the 
amiable father of the strenuous Emperor William had 
held up the young Emmanuel for the people to see. 


Apathy of the Modern Roman 


At all hours, when the sun shone, there was a 
crowd, a lounging, good-humored crowd, about the 
palace, which clapped its hands at the sight of royalty 
as much as to say nonchalantly, ‘‘We always cheer 
kings!’ Never in all the sojourn of Edward did 1] 
hear anything like the thunder of the Saxon ‘‘Hurrah”’ 
or the Teutonic ‘‘Hoch.’’ It was not because the Italians 
are not fond of their King. You have only to mention 
him to see their faces light with pride. It was the 
Roman way, which is strenuous in nothing. As for 
Edward VII., he was one of the other kings, and Italy 
is the one country of the Continent where the English 
are less disliked than the Americans, and Rome itself 
is fond of any visitor in its way, no matter what his 
nationality. 

The triumphant entry into the capital, the gala per- 
formance, the review, these are as much the set show 
of one king to another as his horses, his garden and 
his pictures are of a country gentleman to his guest for 
the week-end. It is the gala performance that strains 
official diplomacy in the distribution of favors to nota- 
bles who clamor for their wives’ sakes, if not their own, 
for that card which will pass the rigid line of soldiery 
that incloses the theatre. At eight o’clock the kings 
were just sitting down to their dinners at the Quirinal; 
and almost every seat at the Argentina was occupied, 
only an occasional jingle of the spurs of a late comer 
heavy with decorations being heard in the lobbies. In 
the lower boxes were the great dignitaries, the nobility 
and their rich American wives, and the foreign ambas- 
sadors, and in the tiers above, the rank of each ticket- 
holder setting him his place, was all that is socially 
powerful in the Rome of to-day. In the orchestra, 
where alone are separate seats, were the gentlemen who 
apparently were influential enough to get a seat for 
themselves, but not for their wives, in black evening 
dress and sparse decorations, like a dark tablecloth 
under the flaming silver and gold and jewels that 
scintillated above them. Foran hour and more there 
was a performance on the stage, the actors seeming 
the real spectators of the performance in the boxes. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The King with Queen Helena of Italy at the Review 





Driving from the Station to the Quirinal Palace 











“So he holler down thoo de crack...” 


NE DAY Uncle Remus missed his lit- 
tle companion and went meandering 
about the place trying to find him. 
This companion was not the little boy 
to whom he first told his stories. In- 
deed, he was quite different, so differ- 
ent that he was a source of perpetual 

. wonder to the old negro. He was the 
other little boy’s little boy, and he had come to the 
plantation for the benefit of his health, which seemed 
to Uncle Remus to stand in need of much mending. 
He had been born and raised in the city; moreover, he 
had been coddled and disciplined until he was more 
like a girl than a boy, though it was plain to see that 
he had in him the making of a very vigorous and 
strenuous youngster. 

It was not often that Uncle Remus had to search for 
the boys who had, in the course of a very long life, 
fallen under his influence; on the contrary, he had 
sometimes to plan to get rid of them when he had 
work of importance to do; but now, here he was in 
his old age searching all about for a little chap who 
wasn’t as big as a pound of soap after a hard day’s 
washing, as Uncle Remus had said more than once. 
He had promised to go with the old man to fetch a 
wagon-load of corn that had been placed under shelter 
in a distant part of the plantation, and though the ap- 
pointed hour had arrived, and the carriage-horses had 
been hitched to the wagon, he had failed to put in an 
appearance. 

Uncle Remus had asked the nurse, a mulatto woman 
from the city, where the child was, and the only reply 
she deigned to make was that he was all right. This 
nurse had been offended by Uncle Remus, who, on 
more than one occasion, had sent her about her busi- 
ness when he wanted the little boy to himself. She 
resented this and lost no opportunity to show her 
contempt. 

All his other resources failing, Uncle Remus went to 
the big house and asked his Miss Sally. She, being the 
child’s grandmother, was presumed to know his where- 
abouts; but Miss Sally was not in a very good humor. 
She sent word that she was very busy, and didn’t want 
to be bothered; but before Uncle Remus could retire, 
after the message had been delivered, she relented. 
‘‘What is it now?’ she inquired, coming to the door. 

‘‘f wuz des huntin’ fer de little chap,’’ Uncle Remus 
replied, ‘tan’ I "lowed maybe you’d know whar he wuz 
at. We wuz gwine fer ter haul a load er corn, but he 
ain’t showed up.”’ 

‘*Well, I made him some molasses candy—something 
I shouldn’t have done—and he has been put in jail 
because he wiped his mouth on his coat-sleeve.”’ 

‘In jail, ma’am?’’ Uncle Remus asked, astonishment 
written on his face. 

‘‘He might as well be in jail; he’s in the parlor.” 

‘**Wid de winders all down? He'll stifle in dar.’’ 

The grandmother went into the house too indignant 
to inform Uncle Remus that she had sent the house- 
girl to open the windows under the pretence of dusting 
and cleaning. The old man was somewhat doubtful as 
to how he should proceed. He knew that in a case of 
this kind, Miss Sally could not help him. She had set 
herself to win over the young wife of her son, and she 
knew that she would cease to be the child’s grand- 
mother and become the mother-in-law the moment her 
views clashed with those of the lad’s mother—and we 
all know from the newspapers what a terrible thing 
a mother-in-law is. 

Knowing that he would have to act alone, Uncle 
Remus proceeded very cautiously. He went around 
into the front yard, and saw that all the parlor windows 
were up and the curtains looped back, something that 
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had never happened before in his experience. To his 
mind the parlor was a dungeon, and a very dark one at 
that, and he chuckled when he saw the sunshine freely 
admitted, with no fear that it would injure the carpet. 
It one little bit of a boy could cause such a change in 
immemorial custom, what would two little bovs be able 
todo? With these and similar homely thoughts in his 
mind, Uncle Remus cut short his chuckle and began 
to sing about little Crickety Cricket, who lives in the 
thicket. 

Naturally, this song attracted the attention of the 
little lad, who had exhausted whatever interest there 
had been in an album, and was now beginning to real- 
ize that he was a prisoner. He stuck his head out of 
the window, and regarded the old man rather ruefully. 
“I couldn’t go with -you after the corn, Uncle Remus; 
mother said I was too naughty.”’ 

‘I ain’t been atter no corn, honey; | hear tell er yo’ 
gwines on, an’ I felt too bad fer ter go atter de corn; 
but de waggin’s all ready an’ a-waitin’. Dey ain’t no 
hurry ‘bout dat corn. Ef you can’t go ter-day, maybe 
you kin go ter-morrer, er ef not den, some yuther day. 
Dey ain’t nobody hankerin’ atter corn but de ol’ gray 
mule, an’ he’d hanker an’ whicker fer it ef you wuz ter 
feed ’im a wagon-load three times a day. How come 
you ter be so bad dat yo’ ma hatter shet you up in 
dat dungeon? What you been doin’?’’ 

‘*Mother said I was very naughty and made me come 
in here,’’ the little lad replied. 

“I bet you ef dey had ’a’ put you’ pa in der, dey 
wouldn’t ’a’ been no penanner lef’, an de kyarpit 
would ’a’ looked like it been thoo a harrycane. Dey 
shet ’im up in a room once, an’ dey wuz a clock in it, 
an’ he tuck’n tuck dat clock ter pieces fer ter see what 
make it run. ’Twant no big clock, needer, but yo’ pa 
got nuff wheels out er dat clock fer ter fill a peck med- 
jur, an’ when dey sont it ter town fer ter have it 
mended, de clock man say he know mighty well dat 
all dem wheels ain’t come outer dat clock. He mended 
it all right, but he had nuff wheels an’ whirligigs left 
over fer ter make a n’er clock.”’ 

‘‘There’s a clock in here,’’ said the little boy, ‘*but 
it’s in a glass case.”’ 

‘‘Don’t pester it, honey, kaze it’s yo’ granma’s, am 
‘twant yo’ granma dat had you shot up in dar. No, 
suh, not her—never in de roun’ worl’,”’ 

The little prisoner sighed, but said nothing. He was 
not a talkative chap; he had been taught that it is im- 
polite to ask questions, and as a child’s conversation 
must necessarily be made up of questions, he had little 
to say. Uncle Remus found a rake leaning against the 
chimney. This he took and examined critically, and 
found that one of the teeth was broken out. ‘Now, | 
wonder who could ’a’ done dat!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Sholy 
nobody wouldn’t ’a’ come ‘long an’ knock de toof out 
des fer fun. Ef de times wuz diffunt, I’d say dat a 
cricket hauled off an’ kicked it, out wid one er his 
behime legs. But times 
done change; dey done 
change so dat when I 
turn my head an’ look 
back’erds, I hatter ketch 
my breff I gits soskeer’d. 
Dey done been sech a 
change dat de crickets 
ain’t dast ter kick sence 
ol’ Grandaddy Cricket 
had his great kickin’ 
match. I laid off fer 
ter tell you ‘bout it 
when we wuz gwine 
atter dat load er corn 
dat’s waitin’ fer us; but 
stidder gwine atter corn, 
here you is settin’ in de 
parlor countin’ out yo’ 
money.’’ Uncle Remus 
came close to the win- 
dow and looked in. ‘‘Ol’ 
Miss useter keep de Bible 
on de table dar—yasser! 
dar ’tis, de same ol’ Bible 
dat’s been in de fambly 
sence de year one. You 
better git it down, honey, 
an’ read dat ar piece’ bout 
de projickin’ son, kaze et 
dey shet you up in de 
parlor now, dey’ll hatter 
put you in jail time 
youer ten year ol’.” 

This remark was in- 
tended for the ear of 
the young mother, who 
had come into the front 
yard searching for roses. 
Uncle Remus had seen 
her trom the corner of 
his eye, and he deter- 
mined to talk so she 
could hear and under- 
stand. 

‘*But what will they put me in jail for?’’ the child 
asked. 

‘*What dey put you in dar fer? Kaze you wipe yo’ 
mouf on yo’ sleeve. Well, when you git a little bigger, 
you'll say ter yo’se’f, ‘Dey shet me in de parlor fer 
nothin’, an’ now I’ll see ef dey’ll put me in jail fer 
sump’n,’ an’ den you’ll make a mouf at de gov’ner 
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up dar in Atlanta—I know right whar his house is—an’ 
dey’ll slap you in jail an’ never ax yo’ name ner whar 
you come fum. Dat’s de way day does in dat town, 
kaze 1 done been dar an’ see der carryin’s on.’’ 

“*I believe I’ll try it when I go back home,”’ said the 
little lad. 

‘**Co’se you will,’’ Uncle Remus assented, ‘‘an’ you'll 
be glad fer ter git in jail atter bein’ in a parlor what 
de sun ain’t shine in sence de war. You come down 
here fer ter git strong an’ well, an’ here you is in de 
dampest room in de house. You'll git well—oh, yes! 
I see. you well right now, speshually atter you done 
had de croup an’ de pneumony, an’ de browncreeturs.”’ 

“‘There’s mother,’’ said the little boy under his 
breath. 

‘IT wish ’twuz yo’ daddy!’ Uncle Remus replied. 
“I'd gi’ ’im a piece er my min’ ez long ez a waggin’ 
tongue.”’ 

But the young mother never heard this remark. 
She had felt she was doing wrong when she banished 
the child to the parlor for a trivial fault, and now 
she made haste to undo it. She ran into the house 
and released the little boy, and told him to run to play. 
‘Thank you, mother,’’ he said courteously, and then 
when he disappeared, what should the young mother 
do but cry? 

The child, however, was very far from crying. He 
ran around to the front yard just in time to meet Uncle 
Remus as he came out. He seized the old darky’s 
hand and went skipping along by his side. ‘‘You put 
me in min’ er ol’ Grandaddy Cricket ’bout de time he 
had his big kickin’ match. He sho wuz lively.” 

“That was just what | was going to ask you about,”’ 
said the child enthusiastically, for his instinct told him 
that Uncle Remus’s remarks about Grandaddy Cricket 
were intended to lead up toa story. When they had 
both climbed into the wagon, and were well on their 
way to the Wood Lot, where the surplus corn had been 
temporarily stored, the old man, after some prelimina- 
ries, such as looking in his hat to see if he had lost his 
hankcher, as he called it, and inquiring of the horses if 
they knew where they were going and what they were 
going after, suddenly turned to the child with a ques- 
tion: ‘‘Ain’t I hear you ax me ’bout sump’n n’er, honey? 
I’m gittin’ so ol’ an’ wobbly dat it seem like I’m deaf, 
yit ef anybody wuz ter call me ter dinner, I speck I 
could hear um a mile off ef dey so much ez whis- 
pered it.’ 

“‘Yes,’’ the child replied. ‘‘It was about old Gran- 
daddy Cricket. I thought maybe you knew something 
about him.”’ 

‘‘Who? Me, Honey? Why, my great-grandaddy’s 
great-grandaddy live nex’ door ter whar ol’ Grandaddy 
Cricket live at. Folks is lot’s littler now dan what dey 
wuz in dem days, an’ likewize de creeturs, an’ de 
creepin’ an’ crawlin’ things. My grandaddy say dat 
his great-grandaddy would make two men like him, 
an’ my grandaddy wuz 
a monst’us big man, 
dey ain’t no two ways 
‘bout dat. It seem like 
dat folks is swunk up. 
My grandaddy’s great- 
granddaddy say it’s kaze 
dey done quit eatin’ raw 
meat. 

“IT can’t tell you ’bout 
dat myse’f, but my great- 
grandaddy’s great-great- 
grandaddy could eat a 
whole steer in two days, 
horn an’ huff, an’ dem 
what tol’ me ain’t make 
no brags ’bout it; dey 
done like dey’d seen it 
happen nine times a 
mont’ off an’ on_ fer 
forty year er mo’. Well, 
den,’’ Uncle Remus went 
on, looking at the little 
chap to see if he was 
swallowing the story 
with a good digestion— 
‘‘well, den, dat bein’ de 
case, it stan’s ter reason 
dat de creatures an’ de 
crawlin’ an’ creepin’ 
things wuz lots bigger 
dan what dey is now. 
Dey had bigger houses, 
ef dey had any ’tall, an’ 
ef dey had bigger houses 
dey must er had bigger 
chimbleys. 

‘So den, all dat bein’ 
settle, I’m gwine tell 
you ’bout ol’ Grandaddy 
Cricket. He must er 
been a grandaddy long 
‘bout de time dat my 
great-grandaddy’sgreat- 
grandaddy wuz workin’ 
tor his great-grandaddy. Howsomever dat mought be, 
ol’ Grandaddy Cricket wuz on han’, an’ fum all I hear 
he wuz bigger dan a middlin’-size goat. All endurin’ 
et de hot weather, he’d stay out in de woods wid his 
fife an’ his fiddle, an’ I speck he had great times. 
One day he’d fiddle fer de fishes fer ter dance, an’ de 

(Continued on page 29) 
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T HAD BEEN SAID of George Lionel 
Hill-Dare, Earl Mandeville, that he 
had never loved nor spared a woman. 
But that was before he met Rachel 
Peace—the young and lovely actress, 
who with her dove-like Quaker ways 
and her passionate voice had taken 
London’s heart by storm. 

Her Mandeville both loved and spared until the 
hour struck—inevitable hour—when he would spare no 
longer, and the pretty walls of her false paradise were 
shattered by the man who refused to remain content 
with what so sweetly contented the woman. He de- 
manded rather than begged that she should give up 
her life for him, offering her in exchange all a gentle- 
man can offer—all except his name! Then the pride 
of Quaker purity, ingrained in every fibre of her being, 
despite her flagrant renunciation of Quaker tenets, 
flamed up in her against him with that new pride to 
which her apprenticeship to art and work had given 
rise. She would surrender neither honor nor calling. 
And, in bitter anger on one side, in sorrow on the other, 
~ quarrelled and parted. 

he parting to Rachel had been like the tearing asun- 
der of her heart-strings. And when she heard rumors 
of the possible marriage of his lordship with the fabu- 
lously rich and beautiful widow, Mrs. Bellairs, she could 
endure it no longer and took the first opportu- 
nity that. offered to call him back to her side. 

Indeed, she herself went in search of him, a 
doing the remembrance of which would have 
made her blush into her pillows at night till her 
dying day had it not been for succeeding events 
—consequences of her own act which changed the 
whole current of her existence, and brought poor 
Rachel quickly beyond the province of her inno- 
cent blushes. 

For some fancied slight to her, Mandeville had 
challenged one Mr. Stafford—a beau in the train 
of the aforementioned affluent beauty, Mrs. Bel- 
lairs—-and in the ensuing rencontre had been dan- 
gerously wounded. Then, woman-like, Rachel did 
of herself what she had before refused hii with 
such scorn. She flew to his side, casting away 
all thought of name or fame. And when, after 
a rapid convalescence, he was ordered country 
quiet, she accompanied him to one of his country 
mansions. For then things had come to be so 
with her that to leave him would have been worse 
than death. 





It was full winter at Alston Wood. The world 
had set for storm, both within and without. Lord 
Mandeville was not of those who made life or love 
easy; and, with the killing of those two prides of 
hers which Rachel Peace had sacrificed to him, 
there had come upon her another sort of pride; 
shy, sensitive, ready to take alarm at a look or 
a shadow. And thus she had withdrawn to her 
rooms, after a day of cross-purposes, and left him 
alone to spend his evening as best he might. 

But alone Lord Mandeville did not intend to 
spend it. Hitherto, out of consideration for her, 
he had asked no guest inside his doors. But now, 
with characteristic disregard of the evil weather, 
he had sent for his neighbor, Sir Everard Cheveral of 
Bindon—as good company, for all his threescore years, 
as any man in England. The roads would be bad go- 
ing, this night; and the hours of solitary waiting soon 
became irksome to the young man. 

But, presently, as he stood with his back to the fire 
toasting his handsome calves, the hail of a human voice 
rose distinct above the clamoring wind. Mandeville 
started from his musing; a mischievous smile twisted 
his lips. 

‘Poor old Cheveral,’’ he thought cynically, ‘‘nothing 
but a due appreciation of Alston’s cellars and a right 
sense of the honor of an invitation from my noble self 
would have brought him from a snug chimney-corner 
to-night!” 

Then, as the call without rose louder, closer and in- 
0 


sistent, his lordship, in a hospitable hurry, pealed his 
own bell and stood in the hall, bustling the eager ser- 
vants, before even the travellers without had reached 
the haven of the porch. 

‘‘Most excellent Cheveral—’’ he was beginning jovi- 
ally, as the two folds of the great outer door wheeled 
noiselessly back under the ministration of a pair of 
brisk footmen; but the words were cut short on his lips 
by sheer amazement. Instead of the tall, bent shape 
he had expected to see, there met his gaze something 
soft, round and fluffy, not unlike a human white bird 
puffed out with cold and petulance, something that was 

oised but a second on his threshold and then fluttered 
in toward him, shaking snowy plumes. 

A few crisp snowflakes flew like dove feathers in the 


air; and this mass of white fur, marabou, lace and ° 


wadded silk resolved itself into a much wrapped up 
little lady. 

“‘By the Lord Harry!’ cried Mandeville delighted. 
‘‘Madame—your most devoted, most honored—”’ 

Again he broke off; from under thrust-back hood a 
small round face had looked out upon him, bright and 
rosy from the cold air—a pair of lustrous dark eyes— 
a dimpling smile. But, even as he looked, the pretty 
smile directed toward him had become fixed in a dis- 
may as sudden as his own. 

‘Mistress Bellairs!’’ he cried, with his dark frown. 





] 


Steam was beginning to rise about him- 


‘“‘Lord Mandeville!’ she ejaculated with a tone of 
primmest discontent. 

The last person, in very truth, whom either had de- 
sired to see! Mistress Bellairs had been placed by the 
nobleman in the incredible and odious position of being 
almost jilted—she who had hitherto reserved to herself 
the exclusive right in such transactions! As for Lord 
Mandeville, that this particular lady of the world— 
toward whom, indeed, his conscience was not alto- 
gether easy—his sister’s chosen companion, the very 
impersonation, as it were, of the social existence his 
friends desired for him; that Mrs. Bellairs, in short, 
should find him in this rural retreat en partze fine with 
his poor Rachel . . . it seemed a piece of spite as evil 
as ever fate could show a gentleman! And he fiercely 
resented it. ‘‘Is this a trick of my dear family?’’ was 


his next thought. And that brow of his that could 
lower to such purpose grew yet more thunder-black. 

But there was no mistaking the genuineness of Mis- 
tress Kitty’s own annoyance; she turned, a perfect 
whirlwind of fluff and fury, upon the two figures that 
now advanced in her wake. 

The first was a bemuffled damsel with ‘‘Confidential 
Woman’ proclaimed in every step of her pert advance 
and in every fold of her smart attire. Her pretty little 
nose was pinched with the cold, her sharp eyes roved 
with squirrel-like curiosity from side to side. She laid 
on her mistress’s cloak a possessive hand, that was, 
however, sharply thrvet on one side, while the lady 
poured the vials of her wrath upon the third traveller 
—a tall man who came in, stamping his great riding- 
boots free of the snow, beating his numbed hands 
against his sides and cursing the cold in a brogue 
so genial as to rob his language of all indecorum. 

‘‘Mr. O’Hara,’’ said Mrs. Bellairs, ‘chow could you, 
how dared you, bring me to this house?”’ 

‘“‘Why, Kitty darling!”’ cried the stariled gentleman. 

“Sirt” 

‘‘Madam, I should say— Sure the word keeps slip- 
ping out, my jewel. Why, whose house is it at all?” 

“A house, sir,’’ cried Kitty, stamping her foot 
in her turn, ‘‘where I will not be insulted by stop- 
ping another instant!”’ 

The great doors had been closed behind the 
speaker during this brief dialogue, and an agree- 
able warmth was beginning to steal through their 
benumbed limbs; nevertheless Mr. O’Hara re- 
sponded with alacrity: ‘‘Insulted, is it? Why, 
then, that’s easily remedied —open the door 
again, you fellows; the lady’s going back into 
her coach!” 

Upon his gesture the lackeys once more flung 
the portals wide, and a whistling blast rushed 
eddying into the hall, bearing the ice of death 
upon its wings. Mr. O’Hara extended his be- 
cuffed wrist with a fine air of breeding. 

‘‘And if we are lost in the black snow to- 
gether,’’ said he radiantly, ‘‘it’s not I that will 
complain!’ 

Mrs. Bellairs cast but one look at the gulf 
without, where the bleak night was pointed 
with the cruel gleams of snow. Then she 
shuddered. 

‘‘Lydia!’’ she moaned faintly and demanded a 
chair—for a swoon was, her immediate intention. 

Her cavalier tipped the faintest suspicion of a 
wink to the host, who stood sardonically await- 
ing their decision—a wink of so delicate a mean- 
ing, and, withal, so gay a humor, that the fas- 
tidious nobleman’s heart was instantly won over. 
His lordship waved his hand: ‘‘Let coach and 
cattle be taken round to the stables—the luggage 
brought in!’’ he ordered. 

The doors flew to once more. And Lord Man- 
deville, eager to secure so entertaining a com- 
panion as Mr. O’Hara promised to be, without 
the concomitant awkwardness of his companion’s 
society, addressed himself with great presence cf 
mind to Mrs. Bellairs, whose damask cheek pre- 
cluded any anxiety, even in the breast of the 
devoted Irishman, as to the condition of her 
heart’s action. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘it is my grief that my presence 
here should be regarded by you as an insult. Never- 
theless, it is a joy and a source of thankfulness that my 
house should afford you shelter from the storm. Pray 
allow me to induce you to make use of the one while 
avoiding the other. A suite of rooms shall be prepared 
for you; and, I assure you, you shall receive every at- 
tention without being exposed to meet the object of 
your displeasure. Let the housekeeper be called!”’ 

Mistress Kitty disengaged herself from her attend- 
ant’s perfunctory support, and, opening fabulous eye- 
lashes, vouchsafed upon the speaker the glimmer of a 
most insolent eye. 

“The housekeeper . . .’’ she murmured. ‘‘Heaven 
grant a respectable person!’’ And forthwith deemed 
it safest to relapse into fresh symptoms of syncope. 
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Lord Mandeville gave a short laugh like a snort. 
‘Little cat!’ thought he. ‘‘Mercy! but what an es- 
cape I’ve had!”’ 

In a very little while the fair traveller, leaning upon 
the arm of her tire-woman, was consigned over to the 
charge of an apple-blossom faced, white-curled old 
lady, the innocent serenity of whose expression bore 
a finer witness to respectability than could the sourest 
prudery. To look at Mrs. Comfort’s countenance and 
to refuse belief in the candor of her soul was sheer im- 
possibility! Kitty Bellairs went therefore, lamblike, in 
her wake to ‘‘the saffron chamber,’’ followed by her 
host’s parting promise of a cup of Mrs. Comfort’s own 
apple-posset before that supper which was to be served 
to her anon in state and privacy. The last assurance 
by the way, delivered with the air of superfine civility, 
fell something less than agreeably upon the lady’s ear. 
Such is the inconsequence of ‘‘little cats!” 

Left to themselves, the two gentlemen measured each 
other with a mutually appraising eye; then each, with 
approval in his mien, bowed to the other. 

‘“‘T have not heard the name of my hospitable enter- 
tainer, but I could make a good guess, I’m thinking,”’ 
said Mr. O’Hara. ‘Lord Mandeville?’ 

‘“‘No other, sir,’’ said the peer. ‘‘I myself, I believe, 
have the honor of seeing Mr. O’Hara. Any relation to 
my Lord Viscount Kilcroney?”’ 

‘*His own son, no less!’’ responded the traveller jovi- 
ally. ‘‘Sole heir of his house and name, to the family 
debts and the best cellar between Cork and Derry— 
and that will be drunk to the last bottle before the old 
boy thinks of leaving this world for a better one—more 
power to him!” 

‘I am delighted,’’ said Mandeville. And in sooth he 
looked it; the restless devil within him was rapidly 
becoming an unwontedly jovial one. He caught O’ Hara 
by the arm and marched him into the warm library, 
with its fragrance of old books and burning wood. 

‘“‘Faith, and I’m delighted too!’ said Denis, wheeling 
round to the blaze. ‘‘Sure there’s not another man in 
the kingdom that has done me such a good turn as 
yourself !’’ 

The earl raised his red eyebrows, unconsciously 
haughty. How had he done Mr. O’Hara a turn of 
any kind? 

“Sure, by your want of taste,’’ said Denis. ‘‘Hadn’t 
you the offer of a king’s morsel, my lord, and haven't 
you left it to—?”’ 

‘“‘I trust, my good sir, to one so appreciative as your- 
self. ButIneedn’t ask. ’Tis as good as a honeymoon 
journey. Lucky dog!’ said his lordship, with a lurch 
toward the Irishman as he stood dividing the heavy 
tails of his great coat. 

“Lucky! You never made a greater mistake in your 
life. It’s as much as she’ll do if she'll let me squeeze 
the tip of her little finger. And sure, 1 daren’t even 
do that for fear of hurting the tender creature—’ 
O’Hara paused and flung a misgiving glance upon 
Lord Mandeville’s countenance. ‘‘I’m thinking,’’ he 
went on, “‘it’s but little acquaintance you had with 
Mrs. Bellairs after all.’’ 

“Very little,’’ the other hastened to assure him. 
Tiger of jealousy as he could be himself, he was sharp 
enough to read the lover’s thought. 

O’Hara flung himself into a big armchair and 
stretched out each slim leg in its snow-sodden boot to 
the hearth’s blaze. Steam was beginning to rise about 
him. 

“If you think now she’d even let me sit beside her 
in the coach!’ he resumed in a grumbling tone. ‘‘I’ve 
been riding by the window, in the devil’s own weather, 
these two days. By the powers, but I thought this 
blessed night every minute would be our next! What 
with my poor chestnut going lame on me, out of con- 
trariness, and our being in the ditch twice (I scored 
there, though—for hadn’t I the pulling of my little 
darling out?) and what with her squealing at me 
through the window, and asking me where we were, 
and me not knowing a foot, barring that it was the 
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Sir Everard Cheveral 


top of the winter with us and the middle of supper- 
time; and the postboys bawling hellfire—though even 
that couldn't warm a bone of us... I'll tell you, my 
lord, when I saw those lamps of yours gleaming out 
through the storm, each side of your gates, it was as 
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good as an angel’s beacon! Faith and that was the 
tunny part of it too—for the gates were flung open for 
us before I’d time to let a yell, just as if we had been 
expected.”’ 

“‘T am expecting a friend to-night,’’ interpolated Lord 
Mandeville. : 

‘‘Well, I could conceive a worse death for a man,”’ 
pursued Mr. O’Hara reflectively, ‘‘than to fall asleep 
In the snow, with his arms round Kitty Bellairs 
—though she’d have scratched my eyes out first, 
most likely, and, as long as she’d.a bit of breath left, 
would have vowed it was my fault entirely! Nothing 
would serve her, you see, but to Bath she must return, 
after—after—’’ O’Hara paused and sought for an ele- 
gant expression—‘‘after your lordship’s display of bad 
taste, as I said, and last little affair of delicacy. She 
couldn’t find her pleasure in Town at all. And, of 
course, I had to go too; for there are too many gen- 
tlemen on the road these dark nights—as any one would 
know.”’ 

He flung open his coat as he spoke and carelessly re- 
lieved himself of a brace of pistols, which he handled 
one after the other 
in so knowing a 
manner that Lord 
Mandeville, whose 


eye rested upon 
him with amuse- 
ment, broke out 


into his odd laugh. 
“*T vow,”’ he cried, 
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interrupted? I understood by your note that your lord- 
ship was alone. And now it seems as if I came a bad 
third.”’ 
. “Then, faith,”’ called out Denis O’Hara, ‘‘you’re like 
to be made into a good second in a minute!”’ 

Again Lord Mandeville laughed. His unbidden vis- 
itor’s humor liked him vastly. 

Under their high-set brows, the newcomer’s keen 
light eyes looked curiously from one to the other. 

‘‘A second!”’ said he. ‘‘Fie, fie, 1 hope not, I trust 
not! My friend Lord Mandeville is the last man I 
know to have scandal under his roog-tree. Your guest 
is pleasel to be waggish, Mandeville—a relative per- 
haps? Will you not present me?” 

“No relative,’’ said the master of the house, who, 
with all that singularity of demeanor which led him 
to be regarded as an eccentric, had nevertheless a 


“pretty close regard for such ceremony as he deemed 


becoming to his rank and could be very grand seigneur, 
when he chose. ‘No relative, Sir Everard, but a. 
traveller whom the storm has thrown into the first 
harbor on his road; and whom I feel most honored 
in being privileged 
to entertain — Mr. 
O’Hara, eldest son 
of Lord Kilcro- 


ney.”’ 

“Indeed, in- 
deed,’’ quoth Sir 
Everard. Each 


ejaculation marked 
by a bow, and these 


“any one might 
take you for ‘the most subtly meas- 
Captain’ himself, ured to the cour- 
Mr. O’Hara.”’ ~ tesy rank of the 
A singular little re recipient. ‘‘I have 
stillness fell over : Vf Lond had the favor of 
the Irishman at f Gf Wes) the acquaintance 
these words; and \\ ; of my Lord Kil- 
his dancing eye croney —in his 
gazed suddenly in- day.”’ 
to vacancy. Then, “And a divil of 
afteran appreciable a day it was, sir,’’ 
pause, he echoed said the irrepressi- 


Mandeville’s laugh 
with a slow, spec- 
tral note. 

“By the Lord 
Harry!’’ said the 
latter to himself, 
“this is even bet- 
ter than I thought. 
When we get some 
Burgundy into him, there will be rare fun! I almost 
wish I had left old Cheveral in peace.’’ Aloud he 
cried to his guest that he must change his wet gar- 
ments and then they would make a night of it! 


But as Lord Mandeville and Mr. O’Hara sat once 
more before the kindly logs, with the generous bottle 
between them in utmost good fellowship, it was not of 
lawless deeds on heath and crossways that the mercurial 
visitor’s wine-loosened tongue was disposed to wag, but 
rather upon the superlative attraction of his chosen 
fair. At the first bumper he was gently dithyrambic; 
at the second, enthusiastic; at the third positively 
defiant. : 

He grasped the decanter, poured out a fresh bumper, 
held it solemnly aloft: ‘‘To Kitty Bellairs!”’ he cried. 
“The fairest lady that ever stepped this earth. The 
angel of my thoughts. To Kitty Bellairs—the smallest 
hand and foot in the land, the roundest waist and the 
most distracting dimple! Won’t you drink, my lord?’ 

Lord Mandeville hoisted himself erect in the lazy 
depth of his chair, filled himself likewise a fresh 
beaker with white languid hands; then he, too, raised 
his glass and looked long and steadfastly at the Irish- 
man. The red gleam was in his auburn eyes. He was 
in that frame of mind when a man will not be content 
with the usual routine of life, when the blood in his 
veins demands some relief in extraordinary action. If 
to danger, so much the better! As for O’Hara, with 
every nerve in him tingling with the reaction after the 
cold, he was in that most delightful condition possible 
to the Celtic race—best described in his own words as 
‘spoiling for a fight.” 

‘*A toast, so be it!’’ said Lord Mandville at last, drop- 
ping back into that cold insolence of manner which he 
had so far doffed in his intercourse with his unexpected 
guest. ‘‘A toast, then: I drink to her before whom all 
other women are as naught. To the tall, white lily; 
to my girl, one kind shy look of whose gentle eyes is 
worth all the favors of ready widows. Won’t you 
drink, Mr. O’Hara?’’ 

Both men rose to their feet and each with a hand on 
his glass stood glaring at the other, like a challenging 
dog—dancing blue eyes fixed upon gleaming brown 
ones. Upon this tense silence, this breathless pause of 
preparation, in which, between the gusts of wind with- 
out, the very ticking of Mandeville’s great watch and 
the soft sighing collapse of the wocd ash under the red 
logs could be heard, the door was flung open and the 
footman announced: ‘‘Sir Everard Cheveral, my lord.’’ 

For yet an appreciable space of time, neither man 
would be the first to shift his defiant gaze; a space of 
time long enough for that connoisseur of life, Sir Ever- 
ard, to take in the situation. Then, with his short 
note of laughter, which seemed always so much more 
expressive of mockery than of mirth, Lord Mandeville 
removed his fingers from his glass stem and turned to 
greet his guest. 

‘‘By the Lord Harry!” cried he, ‘‘but this is vastly 
good of you!”’ 

Yet even while he shook hands he was rolling back a 
red eye toward O’Hara. The latter, with his thumbs 
now thrust in the pockets of his embroidered waistcoat, 
waited, all gay impatience for the fun to begin again, 
his slim feet sketching a jig step that may have been 
the last expression of the war dance of some savage 
ancestor. 

‘‘Pray, my dear lord,’’ said Sir Everard, while his 
thin chiselled lips curved into a slight smile, ‘‘have 1 





“J drink to her before whom all other women are as naught” 


ble Denis,. pulling 
out the lining of 
his waistcoat pock- 
ets and then slap- 


ping them to 
emphasize their 
emptiness. 

“But there is 


certainly a resem- 
blance between you and my Lord Mandeville; hence 
my mistake,’’ said the old baronet, decorously ignor- 
ing the filial expression of feeling. 

“A kind of kinship in the color of the hair,’’ re- 
sponded O’Hara. ‘‘The same lovely auburn, sir, espe- 
cially my own. And I was just beginning to find out 
an interesting similarity of the colors of our tempers 
when your agreeable presence was announced.” 

Thus the Honorable Denis, neatly endeavoring to 
bring things back to their previous footing. But Lord 
Mandeville shook his head and laughed again. And in 
this third outburst there was something so genial and 
appreciative that the Irishman heard in it with regret 
the death-knell of his pretty quarrel—‘‘as pretty a 
quarrel,”’ he said mournfully to himself, ‘‘as ever I saw 
on the brew!”’ 

And sure enough his lordship’s next words were those 
of conciliation: ‘‘The presence of my excellent friend, 
Sir Everard, is always beneficial,’’ quoth he, “but never 
was more opportune than to-night. Come over to the 
fire, Cheveral, and discuss that Burgundy while we wait 
for supper. Mr. O’Hara and I were about to drink a 
toast—or rather, to be quite accurate, I was endeavor- 
ing to persuade Mr. O’Hara to drink mine, while he 
very properly thought I should drink his.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed,’’ said the old gentleman, sinking grate- 
fully into his chair and extending his fine old hand, 
with its little tremble, for the beaker Mandeville was 
hospitably filling. He knew as much now of what had 
taken place as if he had been present at the scene. 
‘‘But why not each drink to his own. . . lady—and 
let me drink to both?”’ 

‘‘Well, you see,’’ said O’Hara insinuatingly, a linger- 
ing hope beginning to sparkle in his eye, ‘‘we had just 
a difference about which is best worth the bumper.”’ 

‘‘He likes the rose pompon, and I love the tall lily—’’ 
put in Mandeville, and flung a half-mocking look on 
O’Hara, as who should say: ‘‘No use, my friend; it 
takes two to make a quarrel!’’ ‘‘And so,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘as Sir Everard wisely says, let us agree to flavor 
our cup with the flower we find most fragrant; ‘while 
he, old roué as he is, combines the bouquet!”’ 

‘‘To Kitty, the queen of them all!’’ cried O’Hara, 
drowning his last flare of defiance in a draught so cool, 
so rich, so subtly strong, that it had been worthy to 
toast Aphrodite herself. 

‘“‘To Rachel, the one woman for me,’’ said Lord 
Mandeville in a quiet voice, and drank likewise. 

The older man watched with an amusement half cyn- 
ical, half melancholy. 

‘*To the two most lovely ladies,’’ he said, ‘‘though it 
is unlikely these ancient eyes shall ever behold them.’’ 

Whereupon O’ Hara cried out: ‘‘Sure the darlings are 
in the house, this minute; and it would be a poor case 
if you don’t get a sight of them both to-morrow!’’ 
And his impudent remark was: instantly capped by 
Mandeville’s cool suggestion: ‘‘To-morrow? Why not 
to-night? We'll have them down! And Cheveral, first 
connoisseur in Europe, shall play the Paris and bestow 
the apple!’’ 

‘Faith, and I’ve no fear,’’ ejaculated O’Hara with a 
grimace. ‘‘If only I can coax my little Venus to come 
down for judgment!’’ 

‘‘Then,”’ answered the earl, ‘‘if she does not, you will 
be voted vanquished, my friend—and have:to drink my 
toast! The lover whose lady refuses his summé6ns is 
shown a fool. There’s my challenge, sir.’’ 

“It never shall be said that Denis O’Hara refused 
a challenge, be it cup, kiss or sword!’’ 

(Continued on page 21) 
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By Norman 


I. Our Thought and Literature 


N THE WORLD of present-day books, 
| America stands abreast of the leading 
nations in a few lines only. In poetry, 


| for instance, we could stand no comparison 


with England, France, Germany or Italy. 
In the drama, we fall far below at least 
In history, Ger- 
marty leads the way, as she does in scien- 
tific research. In the most popular artistic 
form of the present, the novel, we can not 
compare, in the volume of good work, with 
England or France, although we could better 
endure a comparison in short stories. The 
one department of intellect, as it finds ex- 
pression in books, in which we stand well to 
the front, is allied to our commercial activ- 
ity. Not only are we seizing the world’s 
trade. We are also thinking out for the 
world the future bread-and-butter relations 
of humanity. 

An Italian Senator said the other day that 
America was probably the ground on which 
was to be settled that problem of inferior 
and superior races which Europe must prob- 
ably face more and more closely, as Asia and 
Africa develop. Whether that be so or not, 
we are the nation which seems destined to 
decide how this world’s goods shall be dis- 
tributed among the various classes of men 
who aid in their production. 

This is the most ideal aspect of American 
life to-day. The early fertile principles of 
Christianity bear directly on the great ques- 
tions between capital and labor. Humani- 
tarianism is involved, as clearly as it was in 


| those conditions which led up to the French 


Revolution. Liberty is involved, as surely” 
as it was in the war of the Rebellion. 

The American people are thinking honestly 
and hard about the rights of all to equal op- 
portunity, as far as it can be secured. Many 
even of those who have money now think as 
fairly as if they had none. Interest and con- 
centration have given a worth to our con- 
sideration of human rights that our casual 
attempts in other directions have lacked; 
and among the many thinkers who: have 
brought open hearts, sound information and 
clear minds to our industrial situation, I 
know none more capable of guiding us aright 
than Mr. John Graham Brooks. 


Il. Social Unrest 

Mr. Brooks has given the name of ‘‘Social 
Unrest’ to his profound study, primarily of 
American conditions, but incidentally of con- 
ditions in all the civilized countries. The 
book is not easy reading, but it would be 
difficult to find a volume which would better 
repay thorough digestion than this. It ex- 
presses with absolute justice, I think, the 
conflicting interests. It shows the fallacies 
of many socialistic ideals. It admits the 
errors of the unions. It understands the 
prejudices of the rich and the nature of 
their fear when present arrangements are 
threatened. And the sole purpose of the 
author is to state the truth, without prefer- 
ence, without passion, as it appears to one 
who has seen much and who cares how his 
fellow man enjoys and suffers. 

Mr. Brooks does not guess. He has been 
in the mines, in the factories, knowing the 
laborers, knowing the employers, through 
twenty years of investigation. It takes most 
of us about nine months to prepare and write 
avolume. It has taken Mr. Brooks twenty 
years to write his. Consequently it is a good 
book. It makes one decide, as a sort of be- 
lated New Year’s resolution, before writing 
another treatise, to learn something about 
the subject. 

Mr. Brooks's sympathies are not confined 
to bread and butter. He cares as much for 
the laborer’s pride and ambition as for yours 
or mine. ‘Every little sign of respectability 
which the higher wage makes possible—the 
parlor organ, the cheap lace curtains, the be- 
ribboned furniture, the gaudily framed fam- 
ily crayon—soon becomes the basis of a sen- 
timent as powerful as it is salutary. Do we 
imagine that their. symbols of respectability 
mean less to them than to the fops of the 
fashionable quarter? I have known a man 
grow gray with trouble in five years, because 
his income shrank just enough to force him 
to move into a less distinguished part of the 
town. He still had every possible comfort, 
but could not have the private school, the 
doctor, the dentist of the élite in his former 
neighborhood. Workingmen, and more es- 
pecially their wives, who have once gained 
the income of modest comfort, have some- 
thing to lose, upon which great price is set, 
and therefore organize, strike and struggle, 
often in most regrettable ways, to maintain 
that standard. The fear of losing their stan- 
dard acts upon them tongues f as it does on 

Lowest paid labor revolts 


and more helpless, but because the senti- 
ment which gathers and strengthens about 
the newly worn luxuries is still too feeble. 
It is the seuse of insecurity, lest these sym- 
bols of getting on in the world may at any 
time be lost, that is at present, as it is long 


| likely to remain, one of the deepest and most 
| justifiable sources of discontent. 


Nothing is 
so habitually ignored, in attempts to under- 
stand industrial struggles, as the force and 
prevalence of this sentiment.” 
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How does this cultivated gentleman, in 
comfortable circumstances, feel toward the 
humble striker, whose efforts to better him- 
self so often call down upon him the solemn 
sermonizings of the rich? ‘There is no more 
poignant tragedy than the freely accepted 
suffering which thousands of fathers and 
mothers will undergo during the wasting 
months of a strike. With children to feed, 
these parents know all that it means to have 
every cent of income stopped for an indefi- 
nite future. They know that the little luxu- 
ries must disappear, that the petty saving 
must be quickly spent, and a plague of debts 
at once begin.” 

Is it tyranny, because some, who wish to 
work and not to strike, are voted down by 
the majority? If so, is the majority govern- 
ment of the United States a tyranny? Mr. 
Brooks does not defend violence against the 
non-union worker. He does sympathize with 
majority rule in the unions. 

‘Sparta perished,”’ says the German Lange, 
‘when the whole land of the country be- 
longed to a hundred families; Rome when a 
proletariat of millions stood opposed to a few 
thousands of proprietors, whose resources 
were so enormous that Crassus considered 
no one rich who could not maintain an army 
at his own expense.”’ 

‘The hopelessly poor will just as easily 
hate the law as the over-rich despise it.”’ 

Our over-rich despise it. They buy Sena- 
tors and race automobiles. If a President 
enforces some law against them, as Mr. 
Roosevelt is now doing, they look upon 
him as an anarchist. The rich of Wall 
Street are to-day a compact body against 
the renomination of the President. If it were 
because he talks too much and too coarsely 
about fighting, much might be said upon 
their side. Since it is merely because he 
sets a limit to their violation of law, their 
wish to knife him is a disgrace to them. 

‘Our present social inequality,’’ says Mat- 
thew Arnold, ‘‘materializes the upper class, 
vulgarizes the middle class, and brutalizes the 
lower class.’’ The classes are nearer together 
in this country, especially in opportunity, but 
large changes will still be made before our 
history is finished. If this be socialism, per- 
haps Mr. Brooks might say, make the most 
of it. He does not always ‘‘accept the actual 
as natural.’’ He will not be satisfied until 
those who now put their vitality into the heat 
and rush of factory machinery, have at least 
two hours off of every working day to put 
into unexhausted leisure, to give real fresh- 
ness of body and of mind. And the great use 
of Mr. Brooks’s book is that the mass of in- 
formation keeps these ideals from seeming 
like a dream. It makes them look like the 
slowly approaching fact. 


Ill. The Price of Education 

When the head of our foremost university 
talks about education for the people, about 
democracy and what it costs, we do well to 
listen. President Eliot has been a pioneer. 
He has done much to crush the old idea of 
culture, as one settled training, and much to 
usher in the new culture of utility. Heisa 
democrat. He wishes universities to serve 
the needs of the many, and he wishes the 
common schools to open the doors of power 

‘to all. 

The thesis of his little book, ‘‘More Money 
for the Public Schools,” is that education 
costs money, and 1s worth it. If the poor are 
to have a fair chance, the State should spend 
on the schools something comparable to what 
the rich spend for education. There could 
be no better socialism than this, for educa- 
tion is opportunity. It gives the equal chance 
which socialism seeks, and at the same time 
increases individual initiative. Now North 
Carolina spends $4.56 per year on each pupil, 
New: York $41.68, and the well-to-do parent 
pays from $100 to $500 as tuition fee in a day- 
school. The difference of price is mainly in 
the teachers. Good teachers cost money. 
The poor are badly taught, the rich have 
the advantage of trained and able men. The 
miracles which our forefathers expected from 
prompt enlightenment have not come, but 
nobody doubts that sound education is the 
strongest weapon in the hands of any man. 
More and more, solid instruction is becoming 
a requisite to all important positions. On 
education also we must rely to give to the 
people the more ideal side of life—the advan- 
tages of good reading instead ot bad, of good 
citizenship and right voting, of the proper 
use and enjoyment of country life—and to 
solve the permanent social questions, whether 
economic or moral. President Eliot points 
out that, not only are the best teachers in 
any one branch expensive, but useful studies 
cost more than the old-fashioned useless 
ones. Arithmetic, spelling, and the old kinds 
of geography and history, are cheap, whereas 
nature-studies, geometry, literature, physiog- 
raphy, and the modern kind of history require 
teachers of higher skill and higher cost than 
those who could ‘‘hear lessons.’’ Again, the 
fewer pupils to each teacher the better the 
results and the greater the cost. Every im- 
provement, therefore, in education, the real 
foundation of democracy, costs more pe 
When the State taxes for schools, it is simply 
using a portion of the common wealth in the 
way that does most to give the poor the same 
Start in life that is accessible to the rich. 
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‘Montrose School 


For Girls. A home school in the most de- 
lightful region near New York. Healthful country 
life with metropolitan advautages, 

Mrs. L. L. Bryant, South Orange, N. J. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford,Conn. Near New York 
General and college preparatory courses. Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A. B. (Wellesley). 








CHIcAGQ, 4313 Drexel Boulevard. 


STEVAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
LU 


LS. 
14th Year. ELLA M. WILSON, Prin. 





New York, New York City, 549 West End Avenue. 
‘ + 19. COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Miss Gerrish S Special course of study. 


¢ HARDIN COLLEGE 


and CONSERVATORY for Girls. 31st year. The 
College—a University Trained Faculty. erman- 
American Conservatory. Art, Elocution and Cooking 

NEw JERSEY, Pompton. 
PAMLICO An ideal home school for girls. 11th 
year. Beautiful country location near 
New York City. i 








Courses. Catalogue. 
John W, Million, Pres.,1190 College Pl., Mexico, Mo. 
General and elective courses. Excep- 
tional advantages in English, Music and Art. All out- 
door sports. For illustrated catalogue address 
Mrs. H. €. DEMILLE, Principal. 





Irs. Helen €. Starrett’s 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Vincennes Avenue and 47th Street, Chicago 

College preparatory and finishing school. Twentieth 

year opens, September 23d. Circulars on application. 





Mary.anpD, Bactimore, 1405 Park Ave, 


Wilford Home School §:2:3 


Twenty-sixth year begins September 24. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Vassar and other colleges. Elective Courses: Music, Art, 
Languages, etc. Manual Training (Constructive Art). Outdoor games. 

Address MRS. WALLER R. BULLOCK, Principal. 





Cincinnati, Clifton, 
For 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 7°", 


An attractive home department for a limited number 
of resident pupils. Fits for the best colleges. Special 
advantages in Music, Art, and Languages. 





2 Resident and day school 
Dupont Seminary. for “girls and” young 
ladies. Exceptional advantages of location; beautiful 
building; new and most artistic furnishings; cultured 
home life. Regular and special courses. Number of 
pupils limited. Expenses moderate. For catalogue ad- 
dress THE PRINCIPAL, 1760 Q St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 








’ NOTRE D 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, None DAME 
One Mile West of Notre Dame University. Conducted by The 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, Chartered 1855. Ideal location. 
National patronage. Thorough English, Classical, 
Scientific and Commercial Courses, Advanced Chemis- 
try, Pharmacy and Modern Languages. Students pre- 
eer for Collegiate and -Special Courses. Conservatory of 
Music and Art School. Physical Culture. Young opted hited 
for lives of usefulness, Moderate cost. School year begins 
Sept. 8. For catalogue and special information, apply to The 


Directress, St. Mary’s Academy, Box 17, Notre Dame, Ind. 














e e e + a 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
Not sectarian but distinctly Christian. Co-educational. 
Low tuition. Music, Art, and Elocution are specialties. 
Athletics. Catalog free. 

Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 





NEW JERSEY, ESSEX FELLS. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL for Young Boys 


A refined home with school companionships, routine and 
discipline. Healthful location, 22 miles from New York. 
Athletic sports. Military drill. J. R. Camppe.y, Headmaster. 





THE KING SCHOOL, Stamford, Conn. 
College or business preparation. Attention given to physical culture and 
manual training. Special care for young boys. Refers to Dean of Yale 
College. Ten boarding pupils. Illustrated catalogue. 

H. U. KING, Principal. 





NEw York, New York, 489 Fifth Avenue. 


Torriani School of Singing 


The singing and speaking voice cultivated by abso- 
lutely pure method. Highest endorsement. Full 
particulars on request. FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI. 





The New York Normal School of Physical Education 
308-310 West 59rH St., New York City, N. Y. 

At the Dr. Savage Physical Development Institute, Ltd. A 

two years’ course in physical training designed to give a thorough and 

ractical preparation for men and women desiring to become teachers. 

reaching scholarships awarded to second year eR each year. For 
circulars address Watson L. Savace, A.M., M.D., Pres’t. 

Success in all 


STOP FORGETTIN phases of life 


comes to him with a good memory and eludes him with a 
poor one. Thousands have developed good ones by our 
mail course. Booklet and trial copyrighted lesson Free, 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 771 The Auditorium, Chicago 


STAMMERING 


and all nervous affections of speech permanently corrected. 
Pamphlet regarding treat t fi Established 1880. 
BRYANT SCHOOL, 12 West 40th Street, New York 











THE 


Study for the Stage 


Prepare yourself by the right kind of preliminary train- 
ing, and you will stand a chance of success. Take a prac- 
tical course of Dramatic Instruction by Joseph Adelman, 
formerly actor and stage manager for Charles Frohman. 


STUDIO, 11 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at your home. Fora limited time we will give free, 96 
music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be 
the cost of postage and the music you use, to be paid for 
as needed). We teach by mail only and guarantee suc- 
cess. This offer is made solely for advertising purposes, 
and those writing first will be given preference. Address: 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 308, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
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D ill Military 
ANVILTE institute 
A Healthful School 
in Southern Virginia 
On military system, band and 
camp, with comfortable fire- 
proof buildings, new gymna- 
sium, ample athletic ground. 
Outdoor exercise all the year. 
No Serious Iiness in History of School 
Attendance strictly limited. Supervision con- 
stant by a large corps of experienced teachers 
who give individual training in English, Scien- 
tific. Commercial and Music Courses. Limited 
number of students prepared for higher and 
technical institutions. eferences obligatory. 
For Handsome Prospectus address 


HORACE CAMPBELL, A.M., Ph.D. 
CLEMENT A. SYDNOR, A.B. | Principals. 
Box 22 L, DANVILLE, VA. 

















NYACK ON 
HUDSON, 
Ns Ys 
29 Miles from New 
York City. 
A SELEcT 
Mivirary 
BoarDINnG SCHOOL 
FoR Boys. 
Address The 
Superintendent 


Nyack 
Military 





Academy 
CAMP FOR BOYS 


Ry 1st to September 1st 
end for Special Circular 








ATTEND 
\ THE ILLINOIS. 
)COLLEGE OF 


<> PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quicklylearned. 
Pays well. Good positions secured for 
graduates. Only college of photog- 
raphy in the world. Annually gradu- 
ates students from all states and 
foreign countries. Terms easy, 
living inexpensive. 
FREE—beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
957 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Ill. 








The St. John’s 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(EPISCOPAL) 
The American Rugby 
* School farm 200 acres. For 
catalogue, etc., address 


DR. 8. T. SMYTHE, President 
Waukesha Co., Delafield, Wis. 














The Mackenzie School 
Dobbs-Ferry-on-the-Hudson 


FOR BOYS 10 TO 20 YEARS 
TERMS $600 AND $700 


Reverend James ©. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 
Wyatt W. Randall, Ph.D., Head Master 














Peekskill Military Academy 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 
: i : New Y 


iw Yor 

70th Year. Prepares for 
Colleges and Government 
Schools, Thorough busi- 
le nts’ grade 
certificate. U. S. Army 
y Officer detailed by War De- 
i} partment. New and fully 
reiepe’ Gymnasium. For 
Illustrated catalogue apply 
to The Principals. 








STUDY LEADING Law SCHOOL IN 


tablishea CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION 


LAW a in 1892 


Our course is thorough, practical and prepares 
for the Bar of any State. We offer the same ad- 
vantages as resident schools in the way of text. 
books, individual instruction, practice work and 
Moot Court, and at about one-tenth the cost, 
Dwight Method of Instruction, Classes begin 
the first of each month. Endorsed by the bench 
and bar and hundreds of successful graduates, 
Courses of Study: Regular Course (2 years), 7 
Post-Graduate Course (1 year), Special Course for [i 
Review (3 months), and  herladi, Law Course (16 

weeks), Also Course in Shorthand, using the 
Gregg System, the leading system in America to- 
day. Students begin to write words with the first 
lesson and sentences with the fifth. Particulars free 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, Reaper Block, Chicago 
uations for all graduates 


ASTMAN ‘iizsciit 


course. Instruction,by mail or in person. No 
vacations. Send for Catalogue—free. C. C. 
GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








trains thoroughly for 
business and secures sit- 
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RACHEL PEACE 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


(Continued from page 18) 


“A moment ago, young men,’’ said Sir 
Everard, lifting his ivory hand with a little 
rebuking gesture, “I found myself envying 
your youth. But, ’pon' my soul, I begin to 
think old age has its compensations. At 
least, it will feel less foolish when it wakes 
up in the morning.” 

‘*You’ll be envying my youth again, in short 
while,” soteteal Makdeiiite brutally, as he 
flung himself‘in the chair before the escri- 
toire and plunged a long-feathered quill into 
the ink. 

‘‘A letter!” cried O’Hara. ‘By Jabers, a 
letter! By the powers, that’s a mighty fine 
idea!”’ Then, stepping gayly on his toe as 
if in the opening measure of a minuet, he 
advanced toward his host. 

“After you, my lord,” said he, “with that 
pen! Oh, take your time... only be as 
quick as you can!” 

Lord Mandeville glanced up, with a twitch 
of lip and eyebrow that gave him a curious 
resemblance to a snarling hound. Then he 
dashed the pen down on the velvet cloth and 
folded the sheet. His letter of summons to 
Rachel Peace seemed by no means as difficult 
as O’Hara’s proposed epistle to Mrs. Bellairs. 
Yet, if O'Hara wrote slowly and often paused 
for reflection, the delighted smiles that suc- 
ceeded one another on his ingenuous counte- 
nance bore witness to self-approval. 

“Kitty, darling, that red-headed fox of a 
fellow, Mandeville, has got some notion into 
his poll (and it’s half Burgundy) to ask you 
down to supper with us to-night. I know 
it’s not you that would be accepting such an 
invitation from the likes of him—but this is 
just to warn you, Kitty, darling. If you love 
me you’ll say nay, of course. I would not 
have you come down to be stared at, if it was 
for the King himself.” 

As Mr. O’Hara read over this lucubration, 
with an even broader grin, Lord Mandeville, 
measuring the hearthrug from end to end 
‘vith impatient step, briefly inquired if he 
were ready and hardly waited for the answer 
to ring the bell. 

“Have this letter conveyed to Mistress 
Peace,” he ordered. 

“Convey this note to Mistress Bellairs, and 
you'll mightily oblige me,’’ said O’Hara in- 
sinuatingly, his dulcet tone contrasting with 
Lord Mandeville’s peremptoriness. ‘And, 
by the way,” he added, “John, my son— 
Thomas—James, or whatever your godpar- 
ents called you, you might inform Mistress 
Bellairs that his lordship begs she will honor 
him at supper to-night. Just a little formal- 
ity,” he added, turning to answer Mande- 
ville’s inquiring stare. 

Lord Mandeville was one of those masters 
who are always well served, and who, if they 
are rather feared than loved by their ser- 
vants, are more admired even for their eccen- 
tricities than others would be for their vir- 
tues. ‘lhe few orders he had given that 
evening had been carried out with such zeal 
that his guests halted with surprise and ad- 
miration before the sight of the gayly illumi- 
nated dining-room, the flash of the silver, the 
rareness of the greenhouse bloom. 

‘‘We will not sit,’’ said Lord Mandeville, 
“till the ladies appear.’ Then turning on 
the major-domo: ‘Inform the ladies,’’ he 
ordered, ‘‘that we await them here.”’ 

There followed an anxious pause. Half 
weary, half entertained, Sir Everard Cheve- 
ral, who had long ceased to be able to take 
much interest in his own affairs, and was 
therefore dependent upon those of’ others 
for most of the zest of life, leaned against 
the mantelpiece and waited, placidly enough; 
whichever way expectation terminated, it was 
sure to prove dramatic to the observer. 

At last there was a stir among the attend- 
ants without, and a rustle of trailing silks. 
Mandeville raised his head sharply. The two 
young men looked at each other, once more 
exchanging. glances of defiance. Then the 
two folds of the door were flung open and, 
as in a frame—bepowdered, bepatched, be- 
jewelled, with little head high held, conscious 
of its own incomparable daintiness; in her 
low-bosomed gown of pearl satin a ramages 
de roses, diamonds flashing on cobweb laces 
with each breath of the triumphant yet flut- 
tered breast, flashes repeated by those teeth 
O’Hara had lauded, and by those eyes, lan- 
guorous yet brilliant, that might have filched 
an emperor’s crown—stood Kitty! As fair an 
apparition, certes, as had ever graced the old 
manor house! 

“Mistress Bellairs,” said the major-domo 
solemnly into the charged silence. 

Shooting one red look back at the two other 
men, Lord Mandeville advanced, with his 
grand air, took Kitty’s little hand and first 
bent over it with some phrase of high-flown 
if somewhat superficial gratitude; then for- 
mally presented Sir Everard Cheveral, who 
had advanced to his elbow. After this cere- 
mony, while Kitty beamed on the new ad- 
mirer, whose reputation was not unknown to 
her, the host stood in the doorway, watching 
the empty passage in that sort of patience 
which is so much more dangerous than any 
outburst of passion. 

The butler, who had been uneasily watch- 
ing his master, now approached him with 
much discretion and some mystery: ‘‘May it 
please your lordship,” he murmured, ‘‘Mis- 
tress Peace begs to be excused.” 

Lord Mandevile went livid and then crim- 
son; the veins on his neck and brow started 
like whipcords. ‘‘My tablets!” he said. And 
when they were brought he wrote a line: 
“Give this with your own hands to Mistress 
Peace.” 

As the old servant hurried away, he shook 
his head several times over the folded note; 
he knew his master well, knew all the signs 
of coming storm in that stormy personality. 
‘“T will be as bad a one as ever we have 
seen,” thought he. And, in some manly cor- 


ner of his soul untouched by servitude, he 
pitied the poor soft-voiced. young lady. 

‘“‘And now,” cried Lord Mandeville, ‘we’ 
to the table!” 

‘‘Aha!”’ cried O’Hara. 

But the other went on, with a look that cut 
short the Irishman's cheer as effectually as if 
he had struck him on the mouth: “I expect 
another fair guest. But ladies like to make 
the men wait and languish. And, by the 
Lord Harry, we’ll not accept the situation 
to-night! istress Bellairs, will you honor 
me by taking the seat at my right hand?” 

‘‘Faith,’’ whispered O'Hara to Cheveral, as 
he neatly skipped into the chair on the further 
side of Kitty, ‘this lordship’s smile is enough 
to turn everything sour in the house this 
blessed night!... But I'll have the toast 
out of him all the same.”’ 

Sir Everard glanced across the table at his 
host’s face, deadly white once more, and 
shook his head. 

‘“‘Never put off your best intentions, my 
lord!’ O’Hara cried. ‘‘There’s that little 
ceremony we were discussing a while ago, 
just clamoring to be gone through and in 
as pretty a voice as ever sat by your side at 
this table, or at any other; and I challenge 
you to prove the contrary!”’ 

‘‘Your metaphors are a trifle mixed,” an- 
swered Lord Mandeville with a sneer. ‘But 
without troubling about your grammar, sir, 
I would point out that, in England at least, 
toasts are not drunk before bread is broken.”’ 

Mistress Kitty shifted her bird-like glance 
from her host to the vacant chair on his left. 
An intuition of what had taken place had al- 
ready begun to dawn in her quick brain. 
And to her, who in all the world dreaded 
nothing so much as dulness, who had seized 
with avidity the first chance of escape trom 
the solitude of her chamber—a solitude which 
her own temper had imposed upon her—came 
the conclusion that the night would be enter- 
taining. 

“Let him whose summons is not obeyed 
be shown a—hem, hem!” persisted r. 
O’Hara in a high sing-song, leaning back in 
his chair and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

“The very devil’s in the boy!’’ said Sir 
Everard, testily, to himself. 

Lord Mandeville, who was bending for- 
ward, both his hands on the table, in no re- 
assuring attitude, here suddenly started and 
turned his gaze sharply toward the door. 

Without pompous announcement of ser- 
vant, without self-assertive tap of heel or 
rustle of gown, Rachel Peace entered upon 
them. 

Lord Mandeville leaped to his feet, took a 
few hasty steps toward her and then abruptly 
halted. Sir Everard, with the stiff, slow 
movement of old age, rose likewise, fum- 
bling for the ribbon of his glasses. O’Hara 
sat as if transfixed, a succession of emotions 
sweeping over his countenance: amazement, 
admiration, vexation—and then a deep com- 
passion. 

Mistress Bellairs remained likewise motion- 
less, opening wide eyes and pinching her 
small mouth, waiting for her opportunity. 
She had been quite prepared for this meet- 


. ing, the whereabout of so celebrated a favor- 


ite as Rachel Peace being the talk of the town. 

“T have come as you bade me,’’ said Rachel 
in a low, toneless voice. And Lord Mande- 
ville stood staring at her and could find no 
word with which to receive her. 

In his first letter he had thus commanded: 
‘Love, I have guests to supper. Come down. 
Be beautiful. Wear your pearls and the gray 
gown | like.” So wrote he condescendingly, 
expressing his lordly will. The next sum- 
mons had run in fewer words still: ‘‘Rachel, 
I am waiting.”’ 

Now obedient, she stood: before him, the 


-soft folds of shimmering gray trailing about 


her, the ropes of pearls round her white 
throat. But above this delicate splendor her 
face was so marble-white, her sweet eyes so 
dark with pain, her tender lips folded close 
upon such sorrow, and withal, she stood in 
such beauty, such dignity, that Mandeville’s 
wild humor fell from him and he stood 
abashed. 

‘““My lord,” said Sir Everard gravely, ‘‘will 
you introduce me to the lady?” 

And at that, O’Hara got up and drew near 
them, also, and Kitty sat, her brilliant head 
alertly poised, knowing that her moment was 
coming. Fora perceptible instant, Lord Man- 
deville hesitated; suddenly, as if a gulf had 
opened before him, he saw into what a pitfall 
his —= wildness had brought the woman 
he loved. 

And that little pause was as a dagger struck 
into Rachel’s heart—culminating misery of 
this hour of misery, final awakening from her 
impossible dream of happiness! 

“Of course, Sir Everard... My dear,” 
began Lord Mandeville, pulling himself to- 
gether and endeavoring to speak lightly with 
white, dry lips. 

But she interrupted him in the golden voice 
that in her brief career had charmed fame to 
her, and that now in its very steadiness and 
sweetness rang somehow with a deeper pathos 
than if it had been broken with tears: ‘‘Use- 
less this, my lord! Iam of those with whom 
this ceremony is out of place, and you have 
made me feel it to-night—’’ She turned 
slowly to the strangers: ‘Sirs, 1 am Rachei 
Peace—who, poor actress as she was when 
you may have heard of her first, had at least 
a right to all men’s respect. To-night she 
stands before you in satins and jewels, and 
sees . . .’’—her voice faltered and the blood 
rushed to her face—‘thas been made to see, 
at last, what she is . . . Madam, I am aware 
that my presence in your company must be 
regarded by you as an insult!” 

Now, these very words had been hovering 
on the little widow’s lips, and she had been 
merely waiting for the right moment to place 
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The Great Professional 
Voice, Piano, Violin, fy] 
School and all orchestral in- { 
struments. Theory of Music, {\ 
Oratory,the FineArts,etc.,and X\ 


The Hinshaw S 


plete training school in the 
world. Engagements guar- 
anteed to pupils. Prospectus 
mailed Free. 


Opens Sept. 7th 


APPLY TO 
ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Manager 
CHICAGO 




























THE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys Only ITHACA, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day Departments 


Prepares for Cornell and A)l High-Class Colleges 
Certificates accepted since 1895 


Junior House opens September, 1903 
opens July 16, for eight 
Summer Term weeks. (Circulars.) 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, President of Cornell 
University, says:—I give most cheerful testimony as to the 









high quality of work done in your school. Its complete 
curriculuin : a4 excellent management render it a most de- 
sirable preparatory school for the University. 






Fall Term opens September 24th. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 
CHARLES A. STILES 
110 Avenue C., Ithaca, N. Y. 










New Jersey, Bordentown. 





of school life here is the 


The First Aim building of character. 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Endeavors to give boys that mental, physical, and 
moral équipment which will fit them for the work of 
the world. Three courses—Scientific, Classical, and 
English. No compromise on liquor, hazing, or tobacco. 
New school and recitation building recently completed. 
Write for catalogue. 
Rev. T. Lanvon, A.M., Principal. 

Major T. D. Laypon, Commandant. 


Your Summer 


Utilize it to*learn Journalism and Story-Writiag by mail. 

Send for our free booklet, “ Writing for Profit ;” tells 

how to succeed as a writer. If interested in the sale 

of manuscripts, send for 

free copies of “ Rules of Sales 

= Department’ and “ Manu- 

script Syndicate ;’’ they tell 

how we correct, criticise, 

and prepare MSS, for pub- 

lication, and how we sell them on commission, either 

to exclusive publishers or to nearly 2,000 publishers 

by our syndicate plan. Thornton West, Editor-in- 
Chief; staff of specialists ; founded 1895. 

PROOFREADING is refined, private, and 

educative work; women 

receive same salaries as men, $15 to $35 a week. 

Proofreaders always in demand. If interested, send 

for free booklet, “ ical Proofreading ;"’ tells how to 

become a proofreader. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 54 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 
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Mary.anp, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


NOTRE DAME OF MD. 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses, Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 








Wanamaker Knows 


America’s greatest merchant goes to America’s 
greatest mercantile school when in need of skilled 


decorators. Nearly a score of the students of this 
school have been employed for several weeks at a 
time in working on elaborate season opening dis- 
plays of the great New York store of Wana- 
maker’s, and several graduates are on this store’s 
permanent staff of decorators. 
This is the only school of its kind in the world. 


It teaches professions that pay, 
DOW TRIMMING, and STORE DECO- 

ING, AD. WRITING, and CARD 
PAINTING, constituting THE 
PUBLICITY END OF BUSINESS. 


Merchants everywhere are looking for just 
such men as this school graduates. Good 
salaries are awaiting them. We are receiv- 
ing calls for more men than we can supply. 
We teach in person at our splendidly equipped 
school, or by mail. If you desire to get in line 
for a well-paying position, send ten cents in 
coin or stamps for our new richly illustrated, 
cloth covered catalog. It gives full particulars 
and contains several valuable sample lessons. 


Bond Institute of Mercantile Training 
Formerly Economist Training School 


Willard H. Bond, Pres. 131-135 W. Ith St., N. Y. City | 
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colors stand every test because we use only the best g 
dyes. Their durability is another point of merit. We 
use the finest of Egyptian cotton, renowned for its silky 


appearance and long tough fibre. 


Our Light Weights New Summer Shades Cotton Half - Hose 
\ SODED. Seowttost, clean and unfading) 3554PL. Light Pearl. 3554PD. Dark Pearl. 


S54LL. Light Coffee. 3554LD. Dark Coffee. 3554TD. Dark Tan. 
Made in sizes 9 to 11%, inclusive. 25c. per pair; 6 pairs, $1.50. 
Specify size and colors desired by above style numbers when ordering. Sent 
postpaid or by express anywhere in U. S. upon receipt of 
ie free showing colors and prices. F 


_ price. Catalo, 
Re I SHAW STOCKING CO., 39 Smith St., Lowell, Mass™ 











Blankets. 


Complete lines of Imported and Domestic Summer Blanke 


Constable ge 


ts, 


Lightweight Lamb’s Wool Comfortables and Bedspreads. 


Housekeepers’ Linens. 
P 


Bath Towels, Bath Sheets and Rugs, Irish Huckaback Towels. 


French, Dresden, Irish and Scotch Damask 
Tablecloths and Napkins. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Special attention given to Wedding Outfits. 


Rioadway K 19t6 Atreet, Ni 








Is Pure, Sweet and Sparkling 


As a Table Water it is delicious 

and healthful. lends perfectly 

with all wines and liquors and 
“YOU REMEMBER THE TASTE” 


Our Booklet tells the story 


THE DEERFIELD WATER CO., Deerfield, Ohio 
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them herself. But no sooner was she thus 
addressed by her enemy than she started and 
looked at her with new eyes, and saw on a 
sudden how young the creature was, how for- 
‘lorn, how unprotected, how sad and innocent 
her gaze and pathetic her voice. . Then all 
Kitty’s womanly heart melted within her and 
the tears rose. Her face worked with the 
prettiest grimace in the world. 

‘*Rachel—Rachel, my girl!’’ exclaimed Lord 
Mandeville. 

O’Hara and Cheveral had fallen back. 
Worlds would they have given to be able 
to efface themselves from the scene. 

“Oh, my lord,’’ said Rachel Peace, turning 
her slow eyes full on Mandeville, ‘‘and you 
had pledged me your protection!” 

Between the fumes of the wine and the 
shock of realizing suddenly all the baseness 
into which he had drifted under their influ- 
ence, the man reeled. He caught for sup- 
port at the table behind him. Then Rachel 
Peace unclasped the pearls from her pretty 
white throat, from her slender wrists, and 
laid them beside him as he stood staring 
upon her. ‘Chains of my shame!”’ she said. 
And at that, Mistress Kitty sprang from the 
table, and ran and caught her in her warm 

oung arms and kissed her and cried over 

er as over a hurt child. 

“Come away, poor, poor thing!’’ said she, 
“away with me!’ And Rachel, all her high 
courage gone at this unexpected touch of 
human kinship, was led in her rival’s em- 
brace half fainting, unresisting, to the door. 

On the threshold, Mistress Bellairs paused 
to cast, first upon Lord Mandeville and then 
upon O’Hara, such fulminating looks of wrath 
and scorn, that each man, struck according 
to his different nature, dropped his eyes in 
shame. 

“T hope you are proud of your night’s work, 
gentlemen!” 

“‘Now, by—”’ cried Mandeville as the door 
closed—and made a spring. But Sir Everard 
Cheveral laid a heavy hand upon his arm. 

‘‘Let them be, my lord,’’ he almost ordered. 

The young man glared upon him, then sud- 
denly turned away to fling himself in the arm- 
chair by the fireside, with his back to the 
room, his face hidden in his hands. Sir Ever- 
ard Cheveral returned to his own seat at the 
table, but, with all the philosophy of his ripe 
years, could not find it in him to continue his 
supper; and, pushing his plate from him, he 
merely broke a crust between his fingers, fin- 
ishing his glass of wine in meditative silence. 

He had anticipated a tragedy—the shed- 
ding of some riotous youthful blood as the 
inevitable end of the evening’s work. But 
the silent tragedy of this broken woman’s 
life he ‘had not anticipated. And it had 
moved him more than his egotistical old 
age was prepared to endure. 


. . 


Mistress Kitty vowed next morning that 
nothing would induce her to remain an hour 
longer under ‘“‘that man’s roof.’’ And after 
a stormy interview with Mr. O’Hara, in which 
the latter was rated, threatened with ever- 
lasting displeasure and thereupon forgiven, 
the little lady and Lydia made unheard-of 
exertion, and were ready close upon noon, 
having only kept the coach an hour waiting 
in the snow. 

Her host stood in the hall as she passed 
through. His brow was black, his eyes sus- 
picious, his mouth set like steel. He made 
her a low bow without attempting to address 
her; which politeness, with her little chin 
high in the air, she returned with a sweeping 
courtesy. He watched the departure with 
the same suspicious eye. ‘‘Sure,’’ whispered 
O’Hara to her, ‘the’s half mad. He’s been 
the whole morning pleading at that poor 
girl’s door, but she'll give him no sign of 
life, and I vow he’s afraid that we'll be lift- 
ing her away with us.” 

“So vastly probable!’’ said Mistress Kitty, 


with some asperity, as she stepped into her | 


travelling chariot. 


It was a still day after the night’s storm, 
anda sky of palest blue beautifully envaulted 
the white earth. With hardly a sound over 
the thick-lying snow, they drove down the 
great lime avenue—in summer a humming 
haunt of shade and sweetness, now, with its 
great black trunks and giant nests of bare 
twigs, looking as bleak and melancholy under 
the white layers as an old age without love. 

Mistress Kitty, after snuffing out several 
cheerful remarks of her abigail, sat in un- 
wontedly reflective mood. And, ever and 
anon, as she peered through the window at 
O’Hara’s gallant figure on the dancing mare 
(provided for him out of his lordship’s sta- 
bles instead of his own lamed bay: a mount 
which he sat as might Mr. Angelo himself), 
she thought to herself: ‘‘After all, it is some- 
thing to have the devotion of one who carries 
so true a heart for the woman he loves.”’ 

As they reached the lodge gates, a muffled 
figure darted out from the porch into the road 
and waved imploringly. O’Hara, recognizing 
the face under the hood, called to the coach- 
mantostop. Then he drew back, and Rachel 
Peace ran to the window and tapped at the 
glass. 

“For God’s sake,’ she cried, as it was 
quickly lowered—her fair face bore the 
mark of a bitter night-watch and many 
tears—‘‘for God’s sake, take me with you 
away from here. I have friends in Bath; I will 
not trouble you long. Oh, as you are a wo- 
man and a true one, take me! I have slipped 
out before the dawn, and he believes me still 
in my room. If I see him again, I am lost— 
more lost than ever,’’ said Rachel with a sob. 

Miss Lydia sniffed with a mighty signifi- 
cance, at which her mistress withered her 
with a glance. 

“Come in, my dear, come in!” cried Kitty 
Bellairs, and held out her little warm hands 
to poor Rachel Peace. 
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VOSe 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 





They represent that rare quality which is 
produced only by knowledge and skill. 
‘‘Vose Quality” has come to be synony- 
mous with piano perfection, because it is 
the result of the most thorough scientific 
investigation and the greatest mechanical 
ingenuity. 

By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a fine piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and Bice the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a dis- 
tant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
our descriptive catalogue, which gives full 
information. 


VosE & SONS PIANO Co. 
161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















JULIUS ROSE 


HIS sturdy, happy little son of Joseph M. Rose of Rox- 
bury, Mass., has been raised from infancy entirely upon 
MELLIN’S FOOD. 
You can have a sample of Mellin’s Food for your baby, 
free for the asking. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE 


What Do the Children Drink? 


There are times when mother or father 
feeds the youngsters something that they 
know children should not have. Perhaps 
it is some rich desert but more often it is 
tea or coffee. Some compromise by put- 
ting in so much hot water that there is not 
much tea or coffee left but even that. little 
is pretty certain to do harm. It leads to 
bigger doses. Then come the coffee ills. 

lt is better to have some delicious, hot, 
food drink that you can.take yourself and 
feed to your children conscious that it will 
help and strengthen and never hurt them. 
A lady of Oneida, N. Y., says: ‘‘I used 
coffee many years in spite of the convic- 
tion that it,injured my nervous system and 
produced my nervous headaches. While 
visiting a friend I was served with Postum 
but it was not well made, still I determined 
to get a package and try it myself ane after 
following directions carefully the result was 
all that could be desired; a delicious, finely 
flavored, richly colored beverage. Since I 
quit coffee Postum has worked wonders 
for me. 

‘*My husband who always suffered from 
kidney trouble when drinking coffee quit 
the coffee and took up Postum with me 
and since drinking Postum he’ has felt 
stronger and better with no indication of 
kidney trouble. 

**You may be sure I find it a great com- 
fort to have a warm drink at meals that | 
I can give my children with a clear con- 
science that it will help them and not hurt 
them as coffee or tea would.”” Name fur- | 





nished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 











ASTHMA CURED. Arracks NEVER RETURN. Health restored. 
Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Fastest Trains in the 


World—On the New York Central 


May 30 1903 





Last Winter’s 
Lesson 


was at expensive one to those who 
relied on old-fashioned methods. 
Must it be learned over again or will 
you now before going on your vaca- 
tion put in 


Hot Water Heating 





Installed now at summer prices and by 
est mechanics. 


Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 


have raised the standard 
of home comfort, have 
brought about the per- 
fect automatic control of 
indoor temperature, and 
relieved the household 
of dirt and drudgery. 
These great gains are 
all paid for—for you—in 
the less amount of fuel 
burned. 


Made in sizes to fit 
cottages, houses, 
stores, public build- 
ings, etc. Send for 
valuable booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 






Dept. 31 
CHICAGO 





















Important ! 


If you should die, would 
your children stop studying 
} and go to work, or have you 
| left money enough for their 
education ? 

Our booklet, ‘‘ The How and 
the Why,” tells how you can 
do this and save at the same 
time. We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














When Will Your 
Postal Come ? 


You who are sick and need help—when 
will you ask me for it? 

Why do you wait, while thousands are 
getting cured’? They simply write me a 
postal—just as I ask of you. 

I will mail you an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. You may take it a month on 
trial. If it sueceeds, the cost is $5.50. If 
it fails, I will pay the druggist myself—and 
your mere word shall decide it. 

Don’t you realize that such an offer 
would ruin me, unless I had a remarkable 
remedy? Could there be better evidence 
that I am curing the sick ones who write ? 

My records show that 39 out of each 40 
pay for the treatment gladly, because they 
get well. There are 39 chances in 40 that 
you will gladly pay, too. 

My success comes from strengthening 
the inside nerves, which alone operate the 
vital organs. I have spent my life in learn- 
ing how to do it. A weak organ means 
weak nerve power. It is like a weak 
engine that needs more steam. To doctor 
the organ is useless; what it needs is 
power toact. My Restorative alone brings 
‘back that power, and in most of these 
diseases*no other way can cure. 

My book will tell you why. 


* j Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Simply state which Book No. 2 on the Heart 
book you want, and ad- | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Dr. Shoop, Box | Book No. 4 for Women 
mp4 ome + un Book No. 5 for Men (sealed) 
Rl, SACI, . Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At all druggists. 
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74 King Edward in Rome 


(Continued from page 13) 


Human nature is much the same the world 
over, dramatic critics notwithstanding, and 
never at a great night in an American city 
was the business of seeing who else was in 
the audience and talking about it more 
strictly observed than in Rome. Suddenly, as 
if every one had some wireless impulse of 
the fact, we knew that the kings were at the 
outer door, in keeping with a programme 
which allowed them little time for their 
after-dinner cigars. 

Suggesting the signs that read both were 
as you fly past in a trolley, you now saw the 
white shirt-bosoms and now you didn’t. As 
if on as many rods as there were rows of 
seats, they turned gravely around facing the 
big royal box, whose ornate, heavy, gilt, up- 
holstered chairs were conspicuously empty, 
while the lady on the stage went on singing 
to three or four thousand backs. By looking 
at the audience, by the click as of the indraw- 
ing of breaths, by the levelling of three or 
four thousand opera-glasses, you knew that 
Edward had appeared in the box. Such a 
staring battery with a rattle of ‘‘vivas” sud- 
denly appearing through a portiére, was 
nothing to such an old campaigner. He is 
a past-master of the art of appearance in 
public; and he seems really to enjoy it. 
Walking a little heavily from his great 
weight, the young Queen on his arm, he 
descended to the railing, bowing as he ad- 
vanced. One sympathized with royalty at 
the moment with the realization of that 
mighty gaze of every human being in a 
scene not without its humor, for a wander- 
ing eye caught a picture in two swallows’- 
nests of boxes on the level with the curtain- 
top. Here were the press, fairly suspended 
in mid-air, heads poking up for a look, like 
that of young birds for a worm, and then re- 
turning to the pad resting on the back of the 
man in front. One could imagine the excuse 
toa Roman editor of a writing desk that wore 
a mesh undershirt. When the Kings and the 
Queen and the other members of the royal 
party were seated and the curtain rose, the 
audience began to show that formal interest 
in the play which good manners justified, 
with the intervals of enjoying the privilege 
which admittance to the gala afforded, that 
of observing the King of England, whose 
face is strange to Rome. Edward himself 
settled in his seat comfortably, very much at 
home, and lifted his own glasses and looked 
here and there in search of those he knew. 
Not so the King of Italy, or that truly beau- 
tiful daughter of Montenegro, his Queen. 
There is no denying that the Italian looked 
more of the ruler than the Hanoverian, as he 
ought, considering that he rules as well as 
reigns. Here, as in the procession and in 
all functions, Edward seemed a prosperous 
gentleman of affairs, with a great charm of 
manner, who bears his increasing flesh un- 
commonly well. 


Dissimilarity of the Two Kings 


No two men could be more unlike, except 
that both are short. Victor Emmanuel sat 
erect as a soldier, and his bows had a mili- 
tary brusqueness. He had seemed more 
happy two days before when I saw him 
driving a brake into the suburbs with no 
companion except the Queen, for an after- 
noon outing in the country. Italians say 
that probably he would much rather be at 
home ex famille than at any function. With 
something of the acuteness and energy of the 
German Emperor, the pomp of office has none 
of the charm for him that it has for William. 
He has sold half his horses, cut down palace 
expenses, changed the palace regimen so as 
to give his life more simplicity and privacy, a 
freer hand for his impulses and more time 
in the company of his wife; acts as his own 
chauffeur for his automobile; appears unex- 
pectedly at barracks for inspection, and asks 
the soldiers as well as the officers questions, 
and can hold his own in a discussion with 
any member of his Cabinet. After the good- 
natured Humbert, he is as striking a change 
as Germany had from Frederick to William 
—the kind of king which a young nation 
built out of the wreck of old states needs. 

The performance lasted until after mid- 
night, and the next morning at seven the 
hard-worked royal pair were up, and at eight 
were away to the great drill-ground that lies 
in view of both St. Peter’s and the Garibaldi 
statue. At the head of his troops, Victor 
Emmanuel looked their fit commander. The 
unfortunate effect of his short legs, which 
give him almost the appearance of deformity 
when standing, is then turned to advantage, 
his long torso, erect and square-shouldered, 
making him seem tall when he is in the sad- 
dle. ou would say, on first sight, that he 
was of the metal to lead his men wherever 
they would follow. The slim officers of Ed- 
ward's suite and the tendency of the older 
Italians to flesh suggested that, physically, 
Victor Emmanuel might be King of the En- 
glish, and Edward, sitting in his carriage, of 
the Italians. But the younger Italian officers 
already show the impress of their King’s 
character in something that is of more im- 
portance than the style of dressing mus- 
taches. 

From the last splendid spectacle in his 
honor, Edward rode out of Italy into British 
territory—that is, to the British Embassy. 
His visit to Rome had reached the point 
where the hush of the Church and its sub- 
dued light takes the place of the glare of the 
sun and the blare of cramntis, His call on 
the Pope, so much talked about and so preg- 
nant with interest, offered little to see. 

While we had had the gayety of royal fétes 
in our ears and before our eyes, we had heard 
of goings and comings between the British 
Embassy and the Vatican, of conferences be- 
tween experts in etiquette and in the use of 
language, with still new conditions and a new 
ecg to establish in precedent-wrinkled 

urope, in the relation of two great forces 
whose contact, such was their situation, must 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





“Vacation” 


means more if you 


Kodak. 


No matter where you go or what 
your hobby may be, Kodakery will 
add to the pleasure of your trip, 
Anybody can make good pic- 
tures by the Kodak System, 
Kodaks, 
$5.00 to $75.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Catalogue free at the dealer's or by mail. 
























Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications, Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 





prices. 
International Motor Car Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities, 











An absolutely safe and conven- 


ient method of laying aside a 
portion of your earnings regular- 
ly, and making it earn for you. 
Put your money in our Big, 
Strong Savings Bank. We pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually on any 
amount from one dollar up. Bet- 
ter than Stocks and Bonds. 
Our bank is one of the largest 
and strongest in the country. 
Write for booklet ‘‘I” ‘‘Banking 
by Mail.” 

THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $1,500,000 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
** The City of Banks”’ 























SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


The Standard American Brand. Established 1860 


They cost a trifle more than the common makes, but you get a 
Pen that will last longer and write better. 
Card—42 Pens for 25 Cents or a card with selected numbers— 
12 Pens for 6 Cents will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York City 





A complete sample 
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catalogue, sent free. Write to-day 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. E-38, 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.8.A. 
























LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA CONQUERED AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures FREE. 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th 8t. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MAY SHOWERS 


Bathe your face every morn- 
ing in fresh May rain water 
and use the justly celebrated 


LABLACHE 
Face Powder and you will insure the most lovely 
complexion. LABLACHE removes all skin im- 
purities, restores a faded complexion and heightens 
the charm of the most beautiful woman. A toilet 
necessity which will always be an exquisite luxury. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. . 50c. a box. 
Druggists or by mail. None other as good. 
BEN LEVY &C€0., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 
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PATENTED AND SOLD. MGHGRADE WoRK 


PATENT DEVELOPMENT 
CO. OF AMERICA, 180 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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MARSHALL’ 


DIAMONDS 
SPECIAL JUNE 


$33.00 


Each 


A choice lot of strictly high-grade diamonds. 
white and absolutely perfect. 
Each stone is thoroughly inspected both before 


brilliant. 


and after setting, by a member of our 


$3.30 
Per [lonth 


Pure 
Beautifully cut and very 


rm. Our written 


guarantee (backed by $100,000) is given with every stone 


and diamonds will be mounted in any style to suit. 


The 


mountings here shown are 14 karat gold, hand made and 


perfect in shape and proportion. 


Numbers 2 and 3 are 


men’s rings and 1 and 4 are ladies’—your choice for $33.00 
—$6.60 on receipt and acceptance and $3.30 per month, 
or if you prefer to pay all cash with order (or C. O. D.) 


$30.36 net. 


If cash is sent with order and we fail to 


please, prompt refund will be made on request. 


Your Choice Sent for Examination 
Express Prepaid 


Examine carefully, and if the best diamond ring offer 
you ever saw, send first payment of $6.60 and keep the 


ring. 


Otherwise return at our expense. We send anything 


in our catalog (everything in jewelry) to you on same plan. 


NOTE: Diamonds bought of us are exchangeable 
for other goods at the same value or on larger pur- 
chase at full value any time in I year or 10 years 


Write for 
FREE Diamond 
Catalogue 
Shop here by mail. 


tion before requiring payment. 
Address 


choice of the $33 rings. 


peewee our lowest prices and shows latest designs in 
iamonds, rings, pins, brooches, earrings, watches, 
opera glasses and jewelry of all kinds, etc., at all prices. 
A great book. Save dollars by getting our prices. 

You can, because we send everything for examina- 


Write for catalogue and let us know your 


GEO. E. MARSHALL 


Originators of the system of selling diamonds 
direct to the wearer on trade terms. 
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Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer always restores color 
to gray hair, all the dark, rich 
color it used to have. Checks 
falling of the hair, makes the 
hair grow, and keeps the scaip 


clean and healthy. 


If your a ge cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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be as soft as that of plush touching plush. 
In other times, such was the position the 
Vatican had taken, it was not permitted that 
any ruler not having a legate accredited to 
the Pope could go direct from the Quirinal 
to the Vatican, but must go out of the city 
and by train to the station near St. Peter’s. 
This British pride would never permit the 
Emperor of India to do. And the King 
wished to meet the Pope and the Pope 
wished to meet the King, for reasons other 
than those of State, for the same simple rea- 
son that you yourself wish to see a man of 
mighty fame. The delicate negotiations 
ended in a simple arrangement. The King 
went from the enemy’s review to the Em- 
bassy, which was British ground, and thence 
to the Vatican, and from the Vatican back 
again to the Embassy. This technical re- 
quirement was a part of that policy which 
is cognizant of existing things, but does not 
recognize them. But to the gate of the Vati- 
can Court it was the soldiers of the King that 
formed an uninterrupted lane of passage. 

Along this route, there was a manifestation 
of the other side of Rome, the religious side. 
‘fhe theological students in gowns and girdles 
of the different nationalities, whom one sees 
coming and going in Rome always in groups, 
now became interested spectators, and on the 
roof of a low building I observed a company 
of nuns. After seeing the King in the frock- 
coat and high hat which, after all, most be- 
come him, making his journey to Humbert’s 
Tomb in the Pantheon, it was a little surpris- 
ing to find him still attired as a field marshal, 
as he came from the review, when he pro- 
ceeded toward St. Peter’s in the closed car- 
riage of the Embassy. At the Porta della 
Zecca, where the authority of the Italian in- 
fantry ended, within the court, until the trot 
of the horses that drew the guest broke on 
the pavement, the only sound within was the 
murmur of a fountain. The Vatican was 
softly in waiting for the most august caller, 
whom it received with that suavity of which 
it is perfect master, with the Papal flag float- 
ing, with a score of Princes of old Catholic 
tamilies and Papal officials as spectators, and 
the roll of the drums of the Swiss Guard in 
dress uniform in greeting. Such may be the 
life of the King in one day, that in the space 
of a few hours he may have an army in mili- 
tary splendor pass by his carriage in his 
honor, and at the threshold of the central 
power of the Church of which he is not a 
member he may have the choice of going up 
a staircase laid with tapestry or by an ele- 
vator hung with it to a doorway—where the 
robustious, full-blooded Edward—peculiarly 
expressive of the physical prosperity of his 
empire—met a man of such slight frame, of 
so benignly spiritual a manner, that he seemed 
ethereal, while all the world wondered what 
was passing between them. And the truth is 
that the foremost gentleman of England was 
meeting the finest of old Italian gentlemen 
— ninety-two years have left his mind 

resh and lively) in a social call, over which 
hung inevitably the shadow of their official 
positions. 

And when the King of England, Emperor 
of India and all the isles of the seas, and rul- 
ing in that tongue which a hundred and thirty 
millions of militantly progressive Caucasians 
speak, returned to the Quirinal, his stay in 
Rome almost at the end, the venders were 
already selling postcards bearing the imprint 
of another imperial face. All that the mu- 
nicipal government needs to do is to replace 
the British flags in the evergreen wreaths with 
German. As forthe Romans themselves, they 
have no changes at all to make for the Kaiser; 
they are always prepared to receive kings. 
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The Lion’s Mouth 


HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 
ment of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
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Skin Powders 
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Unlike any toilet cream; a neither grease, nor glycerine, 
and nothing harmful. 
Softens skin, cleanses Rubber 
res, removes black- Complexion 
Bulb 





eads. 

HANDSOME 
SAMPLE JAR FREE 
For sale by drug- 


toilet articles. | *4- 
Price 50c. or $1 ajar. 


Send for free booklet. 
Either article postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 100 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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AT LAST—An indestructible Atomizer throw- 
ing a powerful spray for : 
Perfume or SS 
Medicinal Use. “== 






Very unique, and =" con- 
structed on new principles. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 





Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- 
tle immerged in bulb. Very com- 
pact and secure. No leaking. 
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The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 
Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 


harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless vitor fiance 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted. 








CORONA [IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, ass. 


Farms, Ranches, Timber Land, 
Town and City Property, Mills, 
Dry Goods, Grocery, Boot and 
Shoe, Hardware, and other stores for 
CASH customers. IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL your REAL ESTATE or 
BUSINESS, no matter where located, 
send description and price at once, IP YOU 
WANT ro B any kind of real estate 
or business anywhere write me to-day. Tell 
me what you want. I can save you time and 
money. Bank references. Established 1881. 


d FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert, 4814 Adams Express Building, Chicago 


WANTED 








gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the May contest will be 
awarded for the best and most 
helpful answers to-the following questions: 











1. Which of the five numbers published in 
May do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4, Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the five numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
June (issue of May 30) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. Which feature of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, if 
any, is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


dinner unless the 
Extra Dry 


a first-class 
Cook's Imperial 


You cannot set 
wine you serve 
Champagne.—Adv. 


If you want to know the time, “ask a policeman.” If 
you want to know where to go for the summer, ask a New 
York Central ticket agent or send a two cent stamp to 
Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of 
America’s Summer Resorts.—Adv. 








An Adapted Food 
for infants is a scientifically prepared cow’s milk—just 
the right percentage of fats and proteids. For forty-five 
Years Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has been 
~- — infant food of the world. Use it in tea and 
coffee.—Adv. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The Small Grand 

We show above photographic reproduction 
of our latest triumph, a Grand Piano in 
miniature. It is one of the smallest Grand 
Pianos made. It’s not so very much more 
costly than the Upright, and doesn’t take up 
much more room, fitting beautifully into the 
corner of a room (if you can’t give the middle 
up to it), yet by an ingenious arrangement it 
has strings as long and a sounding-board as 
large as are usually put into larger Grands, 
thus producing a tone of remarkable volume 
and purity. No amount of money can buy a 
better Grand, for no better can be made. 

Are you interested to know more? Our 
catalogue will be sent for the asking, and 
other circulars, together with a letter fully 
explaining all you wish to know. 


HOW TO BUY 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. Where no dear 
sells our Pianos we sell direct; practically bring our large Boston 
establishment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available in 
the most remote village in the United States as if you lived in Boston 
or New York. More than this, if our careful selection of a Piano fails 
to please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing and 
trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freights both ways. We 
solicit correspondence, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


137 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SAME MAKERS 
TAESAME EXCELLEN 
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Hard leather heels, say doctors now, 
Will ache us while they shake us, 

But rubber cushions, they avow, 
Will ward off undertakers, 

The hygienic influence and correction of carriage acquired through 
wearing O'Sullivan Rubber Heels receives the recognition of the 
medical fraternity. When you need a lift on your heels ask your 
dealer to put O'Sullivan Rubber Heels on. 35 cents and small sum 
for attaching. All dealers, or O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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STEEL SWINGS 
EVERY PART A SPRING 
Three seats. Room for 9, Strong 
asa bridge. Self-oiling. No noise. 
Fine canopy and spring back 
y seats. Satisfaction or money back. 
IN First in each town at wholesale. 
D. H.. MAN 








Bausman, Lanc. Co., Pa. 


Buy Telephone Bonds 


Six per cent interest; principal and interest paid in gold; 
ten banks for references. Write to-day for prospectus. 


IRA T. SWARTZ, PIQUA, OHIO 


qywwal Sook Free 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring big 
my prices. Eager market. Astonishing 
profits. Easy for women and invalids. 
Use your spare time profitably. Small 
space and capital. Here is something worth looking 
into. Facts given inour FREE BOOK, “How to 
Make Money With Squabs.” 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
5 Friend 
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ocial Problems 


EFORE we proceed to the remedy, let 
us uncover the cause. Why does a 
man go out nights? 

The majority of women to whom 
this question appeals will probably re- 
ply, ‘‘Pure cussedness.’’ But cussed- 
ness is not really a first cause. Cus- 
sedness itself is an effect. No man is 

born cussed. All men, however, are born with a nat- 
ural instinct to ferret after happiness. Therefore, when 
a man goes out nights the cause is self-evident: he finds 
other places more attractive than his own home. 


Who is to Blame? 


Where lies the fault? With himself? With his wife? 
Not wholly with either. When a man gets to the point 
where he stays out nights while his wife scolds and 
frets and worries and weeps, the probabilities are that 
both are to blame. Both are disappointed, both have 
grievances, both are nursing bitterness accrued from 
hidden hurts, letting it loose at intervals in suspicion 
and sarcasm and ill temper. There is no doubt now 
about the mutual blame. One harsh word begets an- 
other. But where did it begin? Certainly the honey- 
moon was joyous enough. So were the halcyon days 
directly after, filled with the novelty of settling down 
in one’s own home and getting adjusted to ownership. 
And then—yes, that must have been the beginning— 
Mary got slipshod in her ways. She did not take the 
same care with her toilets, and lost that fresh, smart 
look that was her chief charm. Of course, if a girl is 
going to lose her chief charm just because she is mar- 
ried, she can not expect to retain what it attracted. 
Even her face seemed to take on a slatternly, don’t-care 
look; the corners of her mouth went down instead of 
up, she let her cheeks get thin and colorless, and some- 
how indifference became such a habit that even her 
eyes drooped and lost their sparkle. Then she lost her 
good nature. It seemed as if the exertion of looking 
pleasant was too much for Mary. Before she was mar- 
ried, her laughter rang in ripples and reminded one of 
eternal springtime; but now, just because ‘ther for- 
tune’s made,”’ she pulls a long face suggestive of No- 
vember and dead leaves. And as if these withering 
conditions were not enough to drive a man out nights, 
she makes sure of that result by cultivating a set of 
raw nerves that rush her into tears or hysterics every 
time a man opens his mouth. You never can tell what 
a woman really is until you live with her. Nine out of 
ten degenerate after marriage—and the tenth is always 
some other man’s wife. If Mary had not changed so 
utterly and unnaturally—! Just so. It was an unnat- 
ural change, and unnatural circumstances must have 
brought it about. ‘A man can not expect his wife’s face 
to be joyous if her life be joyless; he can not expect 
her to be light-hearted if he heap cares upon her. She 
can not look fresh and immaculate if she must take 
care of babies and do household work which was not 
her portion in the old days when her sweetness and 
freshness bewitched him; nor can she comprehend the 
first principles of hospitality and good-fellowship if he 
limit her resources to the verge of penury. You can 
not transplant a beautiful flower that has been tenderly 
reared and fostered into a barren patch of earth where 
it is trampled or neglected, without crushing its beauty 
and killing its bloom. Yet men do try this futile exper- 
iment, and throw up their hands when it fails. How 
long will it take them to discover that a man’s happi- 
ness depends upon the happiness of his wife; that the 
man who puts the thumb-screws on his wife inevitably 
must suffer the reaction of the torture? 


Women are Human,—not Angels 


It is not necessary that men shall beat their wives in 
order to crush their spirits. There may be other wit- 
nesses to husbands’ brutality than blackened eyes, and 
feminine flesh is sensitive-to keener hunger than that 
dispelled by food and drink. Selfishness, sullenness, 
neglect, short answers and chronic fault-finding—these 
are the weapons that bruise the flesh of tender, loving 
women and turn them into stone in self-defence. 

Women are not angels. If, in the rhapsodies of pre- 
nuptial love, men choose to think them such, the fault 
lies in that vacuum where their common-sense should 
be. The woman in love, however, is as near to an 
angel as human laws will allow. If husbands would do 
more to keep their wives in that condition, they could 
decrease the percentage of marital failures. 

The trouble is, we are all too easily crushed when we 
discover that marriage is not heaven. If we could 
muster up courage sufficient to survive that first shock, 
we would find that although it is a condition of the 
earth, it is freighted with possibilities for practical 
paradise. Which possibilities can be developed only 
by forgetting ourselves and making sacrifices for the 
man or the woman whose life’s happiness is in our 
keeping. The pivot on which happiness turns toward 
us is, not how much comfort and devotion and indul- 
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V.—What Shall We Do to Keep Our Husbands 
Ne xe Home Nights ? Xe Xe 


By Lavinia Hart 


gence we can exact from that other, but how much of 
these we give. For joy in giving is keener than in re- 
ceiving, and loving is greater than being loved. Of all 
the happy periods of our lives, those moments stand 
out pre-eminent when, in a spirit of love and tender- 
ness, we did or gave or sacrificed something which 
made another glad. 

There is a general impression that the husband who 
goes out nights is enjoying himself. It is not true. 
The frustration of his hopes is as keen a disappointment 
to him as the girl’s toher. If he had not anticipated 
happiness in his marriage and his home, he would have 
remained single. That ‘‘hand-to-mouth”’ pleasure diet 
may still the pangs for the nonce, but it can not satisfy 
a normal hunger after happiness. The husband who 
has missed what he sought in marriage can not find it 
in his pleasure quest. The best that he gets is tem- 
porary forgetfulness, for which he pays a high price in 
the consequent development of selfishness in his nature. 
Invariably the man who neglects his wife and goes out 
nights is a paragon of selfishness. Yet there were days 
when he made sacrifices for love’s sake. In the chain 
of evidence from tender bridegroom to neglectful 
spouse, there is a loose link not of the man’s own mak- 
ing. Husbands are largely what their brides have made 
them. Not even putty is so pliable as a loving bride- 
groom. During that first year of married life, the 
making or marring of their future happiness rests in 
the hands of most women. Their husbands are still 
their lovers, malleable as liquid jelly; freezing with 
remarkable firmness, it is true, during the years that 
follow—but freezing into the molds their wives pro- 
vided during that first impressionable, responsive year 


Lowe is a Serious Business 


Do women quite realize this? Do they appreciate the 
importance as well as the pleasure of loving? Do they 
consider that love has a future as well as a present? 
There is a business department to loving. How many 
women look after it? Love is a fortune dropped in our 
laps. How many women look out for the security 
whereon they place it, so that it shall yield interest 
and compound interest all their lives; and how many 
use it like spendthrifts, without a thought of the mor- 
row, until suddenly they realize that the last of it is 
spent? The majority of women are too complacent 
with their love. They take it too lightly. They gladly 
acknowledge its raptures and are willing to swear it 
shall be eternal; but what do they do to make it last? 
Love is not a passive possession like a piece of real 
estate, that is ours until we deed it away. Loveisa 
thing that lives, and is sensitive to conditions. We 
must work for its retention. We must plot and plan 
and progress in order to keep it. In proportion as the 
love we gain is great and worthy, must we make our- 
selves great and worthy to retain it. We must study 
the character of our lover. It is not sufficient that two 
hearts shall throb as one. Two minds must know and 
understand the same things, two temperaments must 
harmonize, two souls must fit groove into groove of 
common aim and sympathy and upward growth. With- 
out these to sustain and refresh it, the physical attrac- 
tion will lose its power, the only common cause between 
man and wife will be mutual chains and chafing, and 
boredom eventually will resolve itself into hatred and 
brutal neglect. 

This problem of what we shall do to keep our hus- 
bands home nights should claim our attention in the 
days before we have husbands to sit up for and worry 
over. What are we doing to keep our lovers with us 
nights? Holding hands and talking pigeon-talk? Din- 
ing and dancing and cooing over the ecstasies of love’s 
young dream? How often do we try to uncover their 
real selves; to discover whether or not their tastes and 
tendencies so congene with our own that it shall not be 
a struggle to do the same things at the same time, but 
a mutual, natural impulse. 

Probably nine-tenths of unhappy marriages are the 
result of a false start. The conventionalist marries a 
bohemian, the religious crank marries an atheist, the 
aristocrat marries a democrat, the recluse a gadabout, 
the scholar a dunce—all for the glance of an eye or the 
droop of a fine mustache. The result is inevitable. 
Even if the physical charms could last, they could not 
hold against discrepancies in character. 


Look into the Future 


The girl who is thinking seriously of marriage should 
step away from herself, and her love, and her lover, 
and get a long, well-focused perspective into the future. 
She must try to regard her love with ‘‘married”’ eyes, 
to consider it under the test of continued association 


the Home 


and practical conditions, to appreciate the breadth of 
the task she is undertaking—to keep alive, with the aid 
of another as faulty and human as herself, an ideal of 
love of beauty which every existing condition will as- 
sail. She must bear in mind that what fascinates be- 
fore marriage will be insufficient afterward, when every 
condition is changed. Love before marriage is impul- 
sive, impatient, restless, sustained by a coy glance or 
the play of a dimple. Love after marriage is more sta- 
ble. Its bases must be solid and enduring. The dim- 
ples and the coy glances are possessed; the restless 
charm of their caprice is past. Congeniality, content, 
thorough understanding and a certain at-oneness in all 
things—these are the causes and effects of that post- 
nuptial love which binds and fetters and welds together 
man and wife until, by virtue of their identity, they are 
indeed inseparable. 





Some A.cioms and a Few Rules 


We read suggestions for keeping husbands home 
nights ranging from poker to donkey parties; but be- 
lieve me, the only way to keep a husband home nights, 
to keep his faith fast whether he be with you or else- 
where, is to begin, not at the outer edge of the problem, 
but at its foundations. Know the character of the man 
with whom you have to deal, and no word or deed of 
good intent can fail to hit the mark. No rule applies 
to two individuals with the same result. Parlor games 
might inspire one man with domestic fever and drive 
another to drink. There are a few rules, however, 
which may be regarded as standard. With tactful 
manipulation they may be applied with more or less 
telling force upon the most stubborn cases:— 

Don’t make the evening repast a confessional for 
household troubles. He has troubles of hisown. You 
may be one of them. 


Don’t be the last to acknowledge his-merits. Men 
love flattery as women do finery. 
Don’t put him on the fire-escape to smoke. Suppose 


the draperies do get full of the fumes. Some day you 
may hunger for the smell of them. 

Don’t wear achip on your shoulder. An ounce of 
forgiveness is worth a pound of pride. Givein. You 
can have your way when he is not looking. 

Don’t be ashamed to proclaim your love for him. 
Tell him often, and demand a response. It gives him 
something to think about. 

Don’t antagonize his men friends. 
better than they look. 

Don’t travel wide apart or the chains will cut. The 
only way not to feel them is to keep close together. 

Don’t cook unless you know how. When his diges- 
tion goes, reform administration is dead. 

Don’t ask him for money; make him offer it. You 
know the way. If you do not, you should. Something 
in man’s constitutional make-up rebels when he is asked 
to part with his money. Men shirk the things that are 
expected of them; but they will give freely of time, 
money and labor when accredited with not only the 
thing done, but the impulse that prompts it. Men 
are generous enough, but they like large portions 
of glory. 

Be prudent, and as thrifty as you can. Men are 
attracted by ethereal means, but held by material 
methods. Wise economy, however, requires great 
tact. There is no economy in that course which 
leaves your linens limp, your personality shoddy or 
your home régime conducted on poorhouse rations. 


They may be 


Put these Rules into Practice 


Don’t listen to outside criticism, whether of friends 
or relatives-in-law. 

Don’t attach too much importance to those little tiffs 
which may be the result of outside worries or indiges- 
tion. Make allowances for his being human. Give 
him the benefit of every doubt. If you put a pint man 
in a quart measure, he will grow up to it. 

Don’t condemn these rules the first time they fail. 
They are good. The only question is, Are we good 
enough to persevere with them until we get results? 

Perhaps we have not used these means for years, and 
they may not be immediately understood; but even 
chronic cases must yield to them in time. 

Let’s begin to court him ‘‘all new from the begin- 
ning.’’ Let’s blot out the ugly interim of cruel words 
and acts, and offer him wholesome good-fellowship. 
Let’s have a talk, and pledge ourselves to keep the 
peace until we come to an understanding. And then 
let’s away with false pride that has gained us no end 
but to widen the breach, and drag a net for him, as we 
did in the pre-nuptial days when we wore our best 
gowns, and bore our best temper, and said tender 
things that scattered the cause of dispute. 

Suppose he is in the wrong—we promised to help bear 
his burdens: why not share his fault with him? There 
is all the world against us on the other side of the front 
door: let’s fight to win. The ammunition may be 
costly, but the spoils will compensate. 
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Salad Cream. 
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Alpha Salad Cream 


is the ideal salad dressing for all varieties of salads. It is also the ideal sauce 
or relish for cold meats, canned salmon, shrimp or lobster, fish cakes, baked 
beans, cold slaw, cold cauliflower or asparagus, cold hash or on sandwiches. 

is absolutely pure. Never 


Alpha Salad Cream separates. Never spoils. 


Those who like oil can add their favorite brand with perfect results. 
Samples not mailable. 


Sold by All Grocers 


Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and Suggestions) sent free for 
grocer’s name. This book includes premium list. Informs you how to secure the New Game 
of Diamonds free. This game sells at soc. to $1, according to style and quality of board. 

WONDERLAND PUDDING TABLETS. One tablet makes a quart of milk into a milk 
jelly more delicious, refreshing and nourishing than other desserts. Also makes Delicious 
ice Cream. Package of to Tablets by mail roc. No samples. 


THE H. J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., 39 Thayer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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fl The ANGELUS 


Ms Piano Player of 1903 


'\. Your attention is called to the following features and impor- 
\ tant things which can be done with the aid of an Angelus: 


(1) The playing of the theme or melody of a composition loud while the accompany- 
ing notes, either in the treble or base, will be subdued and flowing. 

( The accenting of a single note or chord, as your taste may dictate. 

(3) The phrasing lever, with which you can prolong or shorten syllables in the 
rendition of songs. 

(4) The meanings of retarding and accelerating, or, in other words, the privilege of 
taking liberties in the rendition of a composition without changing the marked “‘tempo’’ 
or time. 

(5) The dainty resilient touch, like that of the human fingers, owing to the elasticity 
of air, by which the touch is produced. 

(6) The size of the cabinet—being the smallest made, of elegant design, and the best 
piano finish. 
We should be pleased to have you thoroughly investigate our claims regarding 
he Angelus of 1903—our product of to-day. Price $250.00. 
Our Handsome New Booklet Will Be Sent upon Application. 
Pittsburg, S. Hamilton. 


Baltimore, Juelg & Co. Galveston, Thomas Goggan & Bro. 


Boston, C. (. Harvey & Co, Kansas City, Car] Hoffman Music Co. Syracuse, S. Rosenbloom & Sons. 
Chicago, Geo. P. Bent. Los Angeles, The Bartlett Music Co. San Francisco, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Cincinnati, The W. G. Woodmansee Minneapolis, Foster & Waldo. Washington, Juelg & Co. 
Piano Co. New Orleans, Julius Hart Piano House. And other local agencies throughout 
Cleveland, J. T. Wamelink & Sons’ New York, John Wanamaker. the country. : 
Piano Co. Omaha, A. Hospe Company. J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, 


Denver, Knight-Locke Piano Co, Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. Regent St., London. 


THE WILCOX AND WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


In the year 1602, Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes 
to Geneva tostudy. He takes lodgings with Madame Roy- 
aume, a bedridden invalid, and eventually becomes her 
daughter Anne's accepted lover and protector. One of his 
fellow tenants is the scientist Basterga, the Duke of 
Savoy's secret agent for the violent acquisition of Geneva. 
Basterga offers the Syndic Blondel, who is affticted with 
an incurable complaint, a precious potion good for all 
mortal ills, as a bribe for the betrayal of the city. But 
the Syndic, having been charged by the Council with 
watching the suspected scientist, attempts to obtain the 
medicine by stealth. ‘Anne, becoming innocently involved 
in this scheme, discovers the nature of the medicine and 
gives it to her mother. Basterga assures Blondel that the 
stolen philtre is not the great remedy, but both are so in- 
censed against mother and daughter that they threaten to 
accuse them of witchcraft. Anne is,in fact, assailed by 
an angry mob and rescued by Claude, who takes her in- 
doors and bars the house. Meanwhile, a warrant of arrest 
zs wssued against the scientist, who has, however, escaped. 
He sends the Syndic a letter arranging a secret meeting 
with him, the missive being accompanied bya vial said 
to contain the precious medicine. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Two Nails in the Wall 


HE LONG DAY during which the two had 
drained a cup at once so sweet and so 
bitter, and one of the two had felt alike 
the throb of pain and the thrill of kisses, 
came to an end at last, and without fur- 
ther incident. Encouraged by this—for 
who that is mortal does not hope against 
hope?—they ventured on the following 
morning to open the shutters, and so re- 

stored the house to its normal aspect. Anne would have 
gone so far as to attend the morning preaching—it was Fri- 
day—but her mother awoke low and nervous, the gir] dared 
not quit her side, and Claude had no field for the urgent 
dissuasions which he had prepared himself to use. 

The greater part of the day, she was abovestairs, busied 
in the petty offices, moving to and fro—he could hear her 
tread—upon the errands of love, to see her in the midst ot 
which should alone have confuted the slanders that crept 
abroad. But there were times when Madame Royaume 
slept, and then, who can blame her 
if she crept down and sat hand in 
hand with Claude on the settle, whis- 
pering sometimes of those things of 
which lovers whisper, and will whis- 
per to the world’s end; but more 
often of the direr things before these 
two lovers, and so of faith and hope 
and the love that does not die? For 
the most part, it was she who talked. 
She had so much to tell him of the 
long nightmare that had oppressed 
her; of her prayers, and fears, and 
pangs of terror; of Basterga's dis- 
covery of the secret and the cruel 
use he had made of it; of the slow- 
growing resignation, the steadfast 
resolve, the onward look to some- 
thing, beyond that which the. world 
could do to her, that had come to 
be hers. With her face hidden in his 
breast, she told him of her thoughts 
upon her knees, of the pain and 
shame through which, 1f the worst 
came, she knew she must pass,‘and 
of her trust that she would be able 
to bear them; speaking in such 
terms, so simply and so bravely, 
with so lofty a contemplation, that 
he who listened, and had been but 
a week before a young man as other 
young men, grew, as he listened, to 
another stature, and thought for him- 
self thoughts that no man can have 
and remain as he was before the 
tongues of fire touched his heart. 

And then again—but that in the 
darkening of the Sunday evening 
when the wound in her cheek 
burned and smarted and recalled 
the wretched moment of its 1nflic- 
tion—she showed him, as if she would 
have him know that she was not all 
heroic, another side. Without warn- 
ing, suddenly, in the half light, she 
broke down; she clung to him, weep- 
ing and shuddering, overcome by the 
prospect of a dreadful death, and 
begging him and imploring him to 
save her. To save her! At that 
sight and at those sounds, underthe 
despairing grasp of her arms about his neck, the young 
man’s heart was red-hot and his eyes burned. Vainly he 
held her closer and closer to him. ainly he tried to com- 
fort her. He felt her writhe and shudder in his arms. 

And what could he do? He strove to argue with her. He 
strove to show her that accusation of her mother, condemna- 
tion of her mother, dreadful as it must be to her—so dreadful 
that he scarcely dared speak of it—need not involve her own 
condemnation. She was young, of blameless life and without 
enemies. What could any cast up against her, what adduce 
in proof of a charge so dark, so improbable, so abnormal? 

For answer, she touched the pulsing wound in her cheeks. 

‘And this?” she said. ‘And the child—that I killed?” with 
a bitter laugh unlike herself. ‘If they say so much already, 
if they say that to-day, what will they say to-morrow? What 
will chey say when they have heard her ravings? Will it not 
be, the old and the young, the witch and her brood—to the 
Fire? To the. Fire?” 

The convulsive spasm that shook her as she spoke defied 
his eftorts to soothe her. How could he comfort her? He 
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knew the thing to be too likely, the argument too reasonable 
—as men reasoned then; strange and foolish as their reason- 
ing seems to us now. But what could he do? What? He 
who sat there waiting with her, a prisoner with her, witness 
to her agony, scalded by her tears, tortured by her anguish, 
burning with pity, sorrow, indignation—what could he do to 
— her or save her? 

e had wild thoughts, but none of them effectual—the old 
thoughts of defending the house, or of escaping by night 
over the town-wall; and some new ones. He weighed the 
possibility of Madame Royaume’s death before the arrest: 
surely then he could save the girl, and they two—young, 
active and of ordinary aspect—could escape somewhither? 
Again, he thought of appealing to Beza, the aged divine, 
whom Geneva revered and Calvinism placed second only 
to Calvin. He was a Frenchman, a man of culture and of 
noble birth; he might be above the common superstition, 
he might listen, discern, defend. But, alas, he was so old as 
to be bedridden and almost childish; it was improbable, nay, 
1t was most unlikely that he could be induced to interfere. 

All these thoughts she drove out of his head by begging 
him, on a sudden and in moving terms of self-reproach, to 
forgive her. She had regained her composure as abruptly, 
if not as completely, as she had lost it; she would have him 
believe that the passion he had witnessed was less deep 
than it seemed, and rather a womanish need of tears than 
a proof of suffering. A minute later, she was quietly pre- 
paring the evening meal, while he, with his own thoughts 
and a sick heart, raised the shutters and lighted the lamp. 
As he looked up from the latter task, he found her eyes fixed 
upon him with a peculiar intentness, and for a while after- 
ward he remarked that she wore an absent and pondering 
air. But she said nothing, and by and by, promising to 
return before bedtime, she went upstairs to her mother. 

The nights were at their longest, and the two had closed 
and lighted before five. Outside, the cold stillness of a win- 
ter night settled down on Geneva; within, Claude sat with 
sad eyes fixed on the smouldering fire. What could he do? 
What could he do? Wait and see her innocence outraged, 
her tenderness racked, her gentle body given up to un- 
speakable torments? The collapse which he had witnessed 
gave him, as it were, a foretaste, a bitter savor of the trials 
to come. And it did not seem to him that he could bear 
even the anticipation of them. He rose, he sat down, he 
rose again, unable to endure the intolerable thought. He 
flung out his arms; his eyes cast upward called God to wit- 
ness that 1t was too much! It was too much! 

Some way of escape there must be. Heaven could not 
look down on, or could not suffer, such deeds. But men and 
women, girls and young children, had suffered these things; 
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had appealed and called Heaven to witness and wept and 
died, and Heaven had not moved, nor the Angels descended! 
But it could not be in her case. Some way of escape there 
must be. There must be. 

Why should she not leave her mother to her fate? A tate 
that could not, it would seem, be evaded? Why need she, 
whose capacity for suffering was so great, who had so much 
of life and love and all, good things before her, remain to 
share the pains of one whose span in any case was nearing 
its end; of one who had no longer power—or so it seemed— 
to meet the smallest shock, and must succumb before she 
knew more of suffering than the name? One whom a rude 
word might almost extinguish, and a rough push thrust out 
of life? Why remain, when to remain was to sacrifice two 
lives in lieu of one, to give and get nothing, to die for a 
prejudice? Why remain, when by remaining she could not 
save her mother, but on the contrary, must inflict the sharp- 
est pang of all, since she destroyed the being who was dear- 
est to her mother, the being whom her mother would die 
herself to save? 












Of what use to any, 


He grew heated as he dwelt on it. 
the feeble flickering light upstairs, that must go out were 


it left fora moment untended? That would have gone out 
this long time back had she not fostered it and cherished it 
and sheltered it in her bosom? Of what avail that weak 
existence? Or, if 1t were of avail, why, for its sake, waste 
the other life, that still could not redeem it? 

7? 


He must speak te her. He must persuade her, press her, 
convince her; carry her off by torce were it necessary. It 
was his duty, his clear call. He rose and walked the room 
in excitement, thinking of it. He had pity for the old, aban- 
doned and left to suffer alone, and an enlightening glimpse 
of the weight that the girl must carry through life by rea- 
son of this desertion. But no doubt, no hesitation—he told 
himself—no scruple. To die that her mother might live, was 
one thing. To die—and so to die—merely that her mother’s 
last hours might be sheltered and comforted, so far as lay 
with her, was another, and a thing unreasonable. 

He must speak to her. He would not hesitate to do so. 

But he did hesitate. When she descended half an hour 
later, and, at the foot of the stairs, paused a moment with 
her hand on the door to assure herself that her passage down- 
Stairs had not roused her mother from her sleep, the light 
fell on her listening face and tender eyes, and he read that 
in them which checked the words on his lips; that which, 
whether it were folly or wisdom—a wisdom higher than the 
serpent’s, more perfect than the most accurate calculations 
of values and chances—drove forever from his mind the 
thought that she could be persuaded to desert her charge. 
He said not a word; the indignant reasoning, the hot, con- 
clusive arguments, fell from him and left him bare of words. 
With her hands in his, seeking no more to move her or con- 
vince her, he sat silent beside her, and by mute looks and 
dumb love—more potent than eloquence or oratory—strove 
to support and console her. 

She too was silent.. A silence had fallen on both of them. 
But her hands clung to his, and now and again pressed 
them convulsively; and now and again, too, she would lift 
her eyes to his and gaze at him with a pathetic intentness 
as if she would stamp his likeness on her brow. When he 
returned the look, however, and would fain read her mean- 
ing in her eyes, she smiled. ‘You are afraid of me,” she 
whispered. ‘No, | shall not be weak again.’’ 

But even as she reassured him, he detected a flicker of pain 
in her eyes; he felt that her hands were cold. And but that 
he feared to shake her composure, he would not have restcd 
content with her answer. 

This her sudden silence, her new way of looking at him, 
were the only things that perplexed him. In all else, silent 
as they sat, their communion was 
perfect. It was in the mind of each 
that the women might be arrested 
on the morrow; in the mind of each 
that this was their last evening to- 
gether, the last of few, yet not so 
few that they did not seem to the 
man and the girl to bulk large in 
their lives. On that hearth they had 
met, there she had proved to him 
what she was, there he had spoken, 
there spent the clouded days of their 
troubled courtship. No wonder that 
as they sat hand in hand, their hair 
mingling, their eyes on the red glow 
of the smouldering log, and, not dar- 
ing to iook forward, looked back—no 
wonder that their love grew to be 
something other than the common 
love of man and maid, something 
higher and more beautiful, touched 
—as the hills are touched at sunset— 
by the evening glow of parting and 
self-sacrifice. 

Silent amid the silence of the 
house; living moments never to be 
forgotten; welcoming together the 
twin companions, love and death. 

From the darkest outlook of the 
mind, as of the eye, morning dispels 
some shadows; into the most de- 
pressing atmosphere brings hope, 
brings actuality, brings at least the 
need to be doing. Claude’s heart as 
he slipped from his couch on the set- 
tle next day, and admitted the light 
and turned the log and stirred the 
embers, was sad enough and full of 
foreboding. But as the room, iis dis- 
order abated, took on a more pleas- 
ant aspect, as the fire crackled and 
blazed on the hearth, and the flush 
of sunrise spread over the east, he 
grew—he could not but grow, for 
he was young—more cheerful also. 
He swept the floor and filled the 
kettle and let in the air, and had 
done almost all he knew how to do, 
before he heard Anne’s foot upon 
the stairs. 

She had slept little, and looked pale 
and haggard; almost more pale and wan than he had ever seen 
her. This must have sunk his heart to zero, if something 
else in her aspect had not at the same instant diverted his 
attention. “You are not going out?’ he cried in astonish- 
ment. She wore her hood. 

“I am not going—to defend myself again,” she answered, 
smiling sadly. ‘Have no fear. I shall not repeat—that 
mistake. I am only going—” 

‘You are not going anywhere!”’ he answered firmly. 

She shook her head with the same wan smile. ‘‘We must 
live,”’ she said. 

“Well?” 

“And to live must have water.” 

“T have filled the kettle.” 

‘‘And emptied the water pot,” she retorted. 

‘True. But it will be time to refill it when we want it.”’ 

‘*] shall attract less attention now,”’ she answered quietly, 
“than later in the day. 1 will draw my hood about my face 
and no one will heed me.” 


He laughed in loving, tender derision. ‘You will not 
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go!’ he said. ‘Did you think that I would 
let you run a risk rather than fetch the water 
from the conduit?” 

“You will go?” 

‘‘Where is the pot?” 

He fetched the jar from its place under the 
stairs, snatched up his cap, and, turning the 
key in the lock, was in act to go out without 
another word, when she seized hisarm. ‘Kiss 
me,’’ she murmured. She lifted her face to 
his, her eyes half closed. 

He drew her to him, but her lips were cold, 
quite cold; and as he released her he fancied 
that she reeled and was near falling. He 
hesitated. ‘You are not afraid to be left?” 
he said. ‘‘You are sure?’’ 

“IT am afraid of nothing if I know you safe,” 
she answered faintly. ‘‘Go, go quickly, and 
God be with you!” 

“Tut! I run no danger,” he rejoined. “I 
have a strong arm and they will leave me 
alone.”” He thought that she was over- 
wrought, that the strain was telling on 
her; his thoughts did not go beyond that. 
“T shall be back in five minutes,’’ he con- 
tinued cheerfully. And he went, bidding her 
lock the door behind him and open only at 
his knock. 

He made the more haste for her fears, 
passing in through the Porte Tartasse and 
hastening to the conduit. The open space 
in front of the fountain, which a little later in 
the day was the favorite resort of gossips and 
idlers, was a desert; the bitter morning wind 
saw to that. But about the fountain itself 
three or four women were waiting their turns 
to draw. One looked up and, as he fancied, 
recognized him, for she nudged her neigh- 
bor. And then first the one woman and then 
the other muttered something; it might have 
been a prayer, or a charm, or nothing. But 
he liked neither the glance nor the action, 
nor the furtive, curious looks of the women, 
and as quickly as he could he filled his 
pot and carried it away. 

He had splashed his fingers and the cold 
quickly numbed them. At the Tartasse gate, 
where the view commanding the river valley 
opened before him, he was glad to set down 
his vessel and change hands. On his left, 
the watch at the Porte Neuve—the gate in 
the ramparts which admitted from the coun- 
try to the Corraterie, as the Tartasse ad- 

mitted from the Corraterie to the town 
proper—was being changed, and he paused 
an instant, gazing at the scene. Then re- 
membering himself and the need of haste, he 
snatched up his jar, and, turning to the right, 
hurried, head to wind, to the steps before the 
Royaumes’ door, swung up them and—his 
eyes on the windows—set down his burden. 

He knocked gently; he was sure that she 


would not keep him waiting. She did not, 


come on the instant, however, and, by and 
by, seeing that a woman at an open door a’ 
little further on was watching with scowling 
eyes—and that strange look, half fear, half 
loathing, which he was growing to know—he 
knocked move loudly and stamped to warm 
his feet. 

Still, to his astonishment, she did not come; 
he waited and she did not come. He would 
have begun to feel alarmed, but what with 
the cold and the early hour, the place was 
deserted; no idle gazers such as a commotion 
leaves behind it were to be seen. The wind, 
however, began to pierce his clothes; he had 
not brought his cloak, and he shivered. He 
knocked more loudly. 

Perhaps she had been called to her mother? 
That must be it. She had gone upstairs and 
could not on the instant leave her charge. 
He clothed himself in reproaches; but they 
did not warm him, and he was beginning to 
stamp his feet again when, happening to look 
down, he saw beside the water-can, and partly 
hidden by its bulge, a packet, about the size 
of a letter, but a little thicker. If he had not 
mounted the steps with his eyes on the win- 
dows, searching for her face, he had seen it 
at once, and spared himself those minutes of 
waiting. He stooped and took it up in a kind 


of maze. He turned the packet in his partly * 


numbed hands; it was heavy, and suddenly, 
leaving only a piece of paper in his grasp, 
his purse fell from it to the ground. More 
and more astonished, he picked up the purse, 
weighed it in his hand, and put it in his 
pocket. He looked at the window, but no 
one showed; then at the paper in his hand. 
Inside the latter were three lines of writing. 

His face fellas he read them. ‘‘/ shall not 
admit you,” they ran. “lf you try to enter, 
you will attract notice and destroy me. Go, 
and may God bless and reward you. You 
can not save me, and to see you perish were 
a worse pang than the worst.” 

The words swam before his eyes. “I will 
beat down the door,’’ he muttered, tears in 
his voice, tears welling up in his heart and 
choking him. And he raised his hand. “I 
will—”’ 

But he did nothing. ‘‘ You will attract no- 
tice and destroy me.” She was right. She’d 
thought it out too well, too craftily. Too 
well out of the wisdom of great love, had 
known how to bridle him. He dared not 
do anything that would direct notice to the 
house. ‘ 

He had no idea of deserting her, but after 
a moment’s thought he drew off slowly, his 
plans formed. As he did so, and when be 
had gone some yards from the door, he 
heard the window closed sharply behind 
him. Looking back, he saw his cloak lying 
on the ground. Tears rose again to his eyes 
as he returned, took it up, donned it, and 
with a last lingering look at the window 
turned away. She would think he had taken 
her at her word; but never mind! 

He walked along the Corraterie and, pass- 
ing the four square watch-towers with pointed 
roofs that stood at intervals along the wall, 
came to the two projecting demilunes or bas- 
tions that marked the angle where the ram- 
parts met the Rhone. In one of these bas- 
tions he ensconced himself. Selecting a place 
whence he could, without being seen, com- 
mand the Corraterie, he set himself to watch 
the Royaumes’ house. By and by he would 





go into the town and procure food, and, re- 
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turning, keep guard until nightfall. After 
dark, if the day passed without event, he 
would find his way into the house by force 
or fraud. In a rapture of anticipation, he pic- 
tured his entrance, her reluctant joy, her 
tears and smiles and fond reproaches. As 
he loved her, as he must love her the more 
for the trick she had played him, she must 
love him the more for his return in her teeth. 
And the next day was Sunday, when it was 
unlikely that any steps would be taken. 
That whole day he would have with her, 
he would sit with her! A whole day, with- 
out fear? It seemed an age. He did not, 
he would not look beyond it! 

He had not broken his fast, and hunger 
soon drove him into the town. But within 
half an hour he was at his post again. A 
glance at the Royaumes’ house showed him 
that nothing had yet happened, and, resum- 
ing his seat in the deserted bastion, he began 
a watch that, as long as he lived, stood out in 
his memory of the past. The day was cold 
and clear. Mont Blanc and the long range of 
snow-clad summits that flanked it rose daz- 
zlingly bright against the blue sky. The 
most distant object seemed near; the wave- 
lets on the unfrozen water of the lake gave 
to the surface, usually so blue, a rough, gray 
aspect. he same breeze which produced 
this appearance kept the ramparts clear of 
loiterers. Those who were abroad preferred 
the more sheltered streets, or went hurriedly 
about their business. The guards were con- 
tent to shiver in the guard-rooms of the gate- 
towers; and if Claude blessed once the kind 
forethought which had let fall his cloak 
from the window, he blessed it a dozen 
times. Wrapped in its thick folds, ,it was 
all he could do to hold his ground against 
the cold. Without it he must have with- 
drawn or succumbed. 

Through the morning he watched the house 
jealously, trembling at every movement which 
took place at the Tartasse Gate, lest it herald 
the appearance of the officers to arrest the 
women. But nothing happened, and as the 
day wore on he grew more hopeful. He 
might have begun to think Anne over-timid 
and his fears unwarranted, if he had not seen, 
a little before sunset, a thing which opened 
his eyes. 

Two women and some children came out 
of a house not far from the bastion. They 
passed toward the Tartasse Gate, and he 
watched them without reflection. Before 
they came to the Royaumes’ house, how- 
ever, the children ostentatiously flung their 
cloaks over their heads, and, thus protected, 
ran past the house. The women followed, 
more slowly indeed, but giving the house a 
wide berth, and each with a flap of her hood, 
held between her face and the windows, and 
when they had gone by. they exchanged sig- 
nals of abhorrence. e sight was no more 
than of a piece with the outrage on Anne; 
but coming when it did, coming when he was 
beginning to think he had been mistaken, 
when he was beginning to hope, it depressed 
Claude dismally. 

For comfort, he looked forward to the hour 
when it would be dark. ‘By hook or by 
crook,’”’ he muttered, ‘‘I must—”’ 

He did not finish the sentence. Along the 
ramparts came a figure he knew. It was 
Grio. There was nothing strange in the 
man’s presence, but Claude did not wish to 
meet him, and debated in his mind whether 
he should retreat before the other came up. 
Pride said one thing, discretion another—he 
wanted no fracas—and he was still hanging 
doubtful, measuring the distance between 
them, when—away went his thoughts. What 
was Grio doing? 

The Spaniard had come to a stand and was 
leaning on the wall, apparently looking idly 
into the ditch. The posture was the most 
natural in the world—on a warm day. On 
that day, it caught Claude’s attention; and 
—was he mistaken, or were the hands that, 
covered by Grio’s cloak, rested on the wall, 
busy about something? 

Be that so, or no, he must make up his 
mind whether he went or stayed. For Grio 
was coming on again. He hesitated a mo- 
ment. Then he stayed. The next, he was 
glad he had, for when Grio had strolled on 
in seeming carelessness to a point not twenty 

ards from him, and well commanded from 

is seat, he leaned again on the wall and 
seemed to be enjoying the view. This time 
Claude was sure, from the movement of his 
shoulders, that his hands were employed. 

In what? the young man asked himself; and 
noted that beside Grio’s left heel lay a piece 
of broken tile of a peculiar color. The next 
moment—only just as Grio turned from the 
wall to come on—he had an inspiration. 
Drawing his feet up on the seat, he drew 
his cloak over his head and affected to be 
asleep. What Grio thought of a man who 
chose to sleep in the open in such weather, 
he did not learn, for after standing awhile—as 
Claude’s ears told him—opposite the sleeper, 
the Spaniard turned and walked back the 
way he had come. This time—and though 
he now had the wind at his back—he walked 
briskly; as a man would walk in such weather, 
or as a man would walk who had done his 
business. 

Claude waited until his coarse, heavy figure 
had disappeared through the Porte Tartasse; 
nay, waited until the light began to fail. 
Then, while he could still pick out the red 
potsherd, he approached the wall, leaned 


. over it, and, failing to detect anything with 


his eyes, passed his fingers down the stones. 

They alighted on a nail. A nail thrust 
lightly into the mortar below the coping- 
stone. For what purpose? A little excited, 
Claude asked himself the question. To sup- 
port a rope? And so to enable some one to 
leave the town? The nail, barely pushed into 
the mortar, would hardly support the weight 
of a dozen yards of twine. 

Perhaps the nail was there by chance, and 
Grio had naught to do with it. He could set- 
tle that doubt; in a few moments he had set- 
tled it. Emboldened by the growing dark- 
ness, he walked to the place at which he had 
first seen Grio pause. short search discov- 
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ered a second nail as lightly secured as the 
other. Had he not been careful, it would 
have fallen beneath his touch. 

What did the nails there? What was their 
purpose?’ Claude was not stupid, and he was 
not long in hitting on an explanation. It was 
a fanciful, extravagant notion, one that set 
his chilled blood running and his hands 
tingling, one that might mean much to him- 
self and to others. It was unlikely, improba- 
ble, out of the common—but it was an expla- 
nation. It was a mighty plan to hang upon 
two weak nails; but such as it was—and he 
turned it over and over in his mind before 
he dared entertain it—he could find no other. 
And presently, his eyes alight, his pulses 
riotous, his foot dancing, he walked down 


the Corraterie--with scarce a look at the | 


house which had held his thoughts all day 
—and passed into the town. 





| nearly empty. 


quisitive eye into the guard-room. 
Two men Sat sleepily before 


| the fire, their boot-heels among the embers, 





a black-jack between them. 
The fact weighed something in the balance 


As he went | 
slowly through the gateway, he cast an in- | 
It was | 


of probabilities; and in growing excitement, | 


his head whirling with strange ideas, he hur- 
ried on, sought the cookshop at which he had 
broken his fast—a humble place, licensed for 
the scholars—and ate his supper not knowing 
what he ate nor with whom he ate it. It was 
only by chance that his ear caught on a sud- 
den a new tone in the goodwife’s voice, and 
that, almost mechanically, he looked up and 
saw her greet her husband. 

“Ay!” the man was saying, in answer to 
the exclamation of surprise which his en- 
trance had evoked. ‘It’s bed for me to- 
night. It’s so cold they will send but half 
the rounds.” 

‘‘Whose order is that?’’ asked a scholar at 
Claude’s table. 

‘Messer Blondel’s.”’ 

“Shows his sense!’ the goodwife cried 
roundly. ‘“‘A good man, and knows when 
to watch and when to ha’ done!” 

Claude said nothing, but he rose with burn- 
ing cheeks, paid his share—it was seven 


o’clock—and passing out made his way }: 


back. In addition to the Tartasse gate, the 
Treille and the Monnaye led from the town 
proper to the Corraterie, and this time he 
chose to go out by the Treille. Having as- 
certained that the guard-room there also was 
almost denuded of men, he passed along to 
his bastion, hugging the houses on his right, 
and giving the wall a wide berth. Although 
the cold wind blew in his face, he paused sev- 
eral times to listen, nor did he enter his bas- 
tion until he had ? aaaaaad made certain that 
it was untenanted. 

The night was very dark. It was the night 
of December 12, the longest and deadest of 
the year. Far below him in the abyss on his 
right, a few oil lamps marked the island and 
the town beyond the Rhone. Behind him, on 
his left, a glimmer escaping here and there 
from the upper windows marked the line of 
the Corraterie, of which the width is greatest 
at the end furthest from the river. Near the 
outer extremity of this, a bright light marked 
the Porte Neuve, distant about two hundred 
yards from his post, and about seventy or 
eighty from the Porte Tartasse. Straight 
from him to the Porte Neuve ran two hun- 
dred yards of wall, a few feet high on the 
inner side, some thirty feet high on the outer, 
but shrouded for the present in a black gloom 
that defied his keenest vision. 

He waited more than an hour, his ears on 
the alert. At the end of that time, he drew 
a deep breath of relief. A step that might 
have been the step of a sentry pacing the 
rainpart, and now pausing, now moving on, 
began to approach him. It came on, paused, 
came on, paused, seemed at length to be close 
at hand. Two or three dull sounds followed, 
then the sharper noise of a falling stone. Im- 
mediately the foot of the sentry, if sentry it 
was, began to retreat. 

Claude drove his nails into the palms of his 
hands and waited, waited through an eter- 
nity, waited until the retreating foot had al- 
most reached—as he judged—the Porte Tar- 
tasse. Then he stole out, groped his way to 
the wall, and passed his hand along the outer 
side until he came to the nail. He found it 
at last. It had been.made secure, and from 
it depended a thin string. 

He set to work at once to draw up the 
string. There was a small weight attached 
to it, which rose slowly until it reached his 
hand. It was a stone about as large as the 
fist and of a whitish color. 

(70 be continued) 


Why Mr. Cricket Has 
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By Joel Chandler Harris 
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nex’ he’d l’arn de young birds how ter whis- 
tle wid his fife. Day in an’ day out he frol- 
icked an’ had his fun, but bimeby de weather 
’gun ter git cool an’ de days ’gun ter git 
shorter, an’ ol’ Grandaddy Cricket hatter 
keep his han’s in his pockets fum soon in 
de mornin’ twel ten o’clock. An’ ’long ’bout 
de time when de sun start down hill, he’d 
hatter put his fiddle under his arm an’ his 
fife in his side-pocket. 

“Dis wuz bad nuff, but wuss come. It got 
so col’ dat Grandaddy Cricket can’t skacely 
walk twel de sun wuz shinin’ right over ’im. 
Mo’ dan dat, he ’gun ter git hongry and stay 
hongry. Ef yu'’d ’a’ seed ’im in de hot 
weather, fiddlin’ an’ dancin’, an’ fifin’ an’ 
prancin’, you’d ’a’ thunk dat he had a stack 
er vittles put by ez big ez de barn back yan- 
der; but bimeby it got so cold dat he know 
sump’n got ter be done. He know sump’n 
got ter be done, but how er when he couldn't 
’a’ tol’ youef it kad ‘a’ been de las’ ac’. He 
went ’long, creepin’ an’ crawlin’ fum post ter 
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pillar, an’ he ‘membered de days when he 
went wid a hop, skip an’ a jump, but he wuz 
too col’ fer ter cry. 

“He crope along, tryin’ ter keep on de 
suny side er de worl’, twel bimeby, one 
day he seed smoke a-risin’ way off yander, 
an’ he know’d mighty well dat whar der's 
smoke dey bleege ter be fire. He crope an’ 
he crawled, an’ bimeby he come close nuff 
ter de smoke fer ter see dat it wuz comin’ 
out’n a chimbley dat’d been built on one 
’een uv a house. ’Twan't iike de houses 
what you see up yander ‘in Atlanty, kaze 
*twuz made out er logs, an’ de chink’ ’twix’ 
de logs wuz ‘stopped up wid red clay. De 
chimbley wuz made out’n sticks an’ stones 
an’ mud. d 

.“Grandaddy Cricket wuz forty-lev’m times 
bigger dan what his fambly is deze days, but 
he wan't so big dat he couldn’t crawl un’ de 
house, kase ’twuz propped up on pillars. So 
un’ de house he went an’ scrouge close ter 
de chimbley fer ter see eff he can't git some 
er de warmf, but, bless you, it ’uz stone col’. 
Ef it had ’a’ been like de chimbleys is deze 
days, ol’ Grandaddy Cricket would ’a’ friz 
stiff, but ’twuz plain, eve’yday mud plastered 
on some sticks laid crossways. ’T'wuz hard 
fer ol’ Grandaddy Cricket fer ter work his 
way inter de chimbley, but harder fer ter 
stay out in de col’—so he sot in ter wotk. 
He gnyawed an’ he sawed, he scratched an’ 
he clawed, he pushed an’ he gouged, an’ he 
shoved an’ he scrouged, twel, bimeby, he got 
whar he could feel some er de warmf er: de 
fire, an’ ’twan’t long ‘fo’ he wuz feelin’ fine. 
He snickered ter hisse’f when he hear de win’ 
whistlin’ roun’ de cornders, an’ blowin’ des 
like it come right fresh fum de place whar 
de ice-bugs live at.” 

The little boy laughed and placed his hand 
caressingly on Uncle Remus’s knee. ‘You 
mean ice-bergs, Uncle Remus,”’’ he said. 

“Nigh ez I kin ’member,”’ replied the old 
darky, with affected dignity, ‘ice-bugs is 
what I meant. I tell you dat p’intedly. 
What I know ’bout ice-berrigs?” 

The little lad eyed the old darky curiously, 
but said nothing more for some time. Uncle 
Remus regarded him from the corner of his 
eye and smiled, for this was a little chap 
whose ways he was yet to understand. 
Finally, he took up the thread of his story. 
“It’s des like I tell you, honey: he ain’t no 
sooner git thawed out dan he ’gun ter feel 
good. Dey wuz some cracks an’ crannies in 
de h’ath er de fireplace, an’ when de chillun 
eat der mush an’ milk, some er de crums ’ud 
sift thoo de h’ath. Ol’ Grandaddy Cricket 
smelled um, an’ felt um, an’ helt um’, an’ 
atter dat you couldn’t make ’im b’lieve dat 
he wan’t in hog-heav’m. 

“De place whar he wuz at wan’t roomy 
nuff fer fiddlin’, but he tuck out his fife an’ 
’gun ter play on it, but eve’y time he heara 
noise he'd cut de chune short. He’d blowa 
little an’ den break off, but take de day ez it 
come, he put in a right smart lot er fifin’. 
When night come, an’ eve’ything wuz dark 
down dar whar he wuz at, he des turned his- 
se’f loose. De chillun in de house, dey des 
lis’en an’ laugh, but dey daddy. shake his 
head an’ look sour. Dey wan’t no crickets in 


| de country whar he come fum, an’ he wan't 


usen ter um. But de mammy er de chillun 
ain't pay no ’tention ter de fifin’; she des 
went on ‘bout her business like dey ain’t no 
cricket in de roun’ worl’. Ol’ Grandaddy 
Cricket he fifed an’ fifed des like he wuz 
doin’ it fer pay. He played de chillun off 
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ter bed an’ played um ter sleep; he played 
twel de ol’ man got ter nid-nid-noddin’ by de 
fire; he played twel dey all went ter bed ’cep’ 
de mammy, an’ he played whiles she sot by 


| de h’ath, an’ dremp ’bout de times when she 


wuz a gal—de ol’ times dat make de gran’- 


| chillun feel so funny when dey hear tell 


*bout um. 

“Night atter night de fifin’ went on, an’ 
bimeby de man ‘’gun ter git tired. De 
‘oman, she say dat de crickets brung good 
luck, but de man, he say he’d druther have 
mo’ luck an’ less fifin’s So he holler down 
thoo de crack in de h’ath, an’ tell ol’ Gran- 
daddy Cricket fer ter hush his fuss er change 
his chune. But de fifin’ went on. De man 
holler down an’ say dat eff de fifin’ don’t 
stop, he gwine ter pour b’ilin’ water on de 
fifer. Ol’ Grandaddy Cricket holler back: 


“*Hot water will turn me brown, 
An’ den I'll kick’ yo’ chimbley down.’ 


“De man, he grin, he did, an’ den he put 
de kittle on de fire an’ kep’ it dar twel de 
water ’gun ter b’ile, an’ den, whiles de fifin’ 
wuz at de loudest, he tuck de kittle an’ tilted 
it so de sealdin’ water will run down thoo de 
cracks, an’ den de fust thing he know’d he 
ain’t know nothin’, kaze de water weakened 
de clay an’ de h’ath fell in an’ ol’ Grandaddy 
Cricket sot in ter kickin’ an’ de chimbley 
come down, it did, an’ bury de man, an’ when 
dey got ’im out, he wuz one-eyed an’ splay- 
footed. 

“De ‘oman an’ de chillun ain't skacely 
know ’im. Dey hatter ax ’im his name, an’ 
whar he come fum, an’ how ol’ he wuz; an’ 
atter he satchified um dat he wuz de same 
man what been livin’ dar all de time, de 


| oman say, ‘Ain’t I tell you dat crickets fetch 


good luck?’ An’ de man, he ‘low, ‘Does you 
call dis good luck?’ ”” 

“What became of the cricket?” asked the 
little boy,.after a long pause, during which 
Uncle Remus appeared to be thinking about 
other things. 

“Oh!"’ exclaimed the old darky. ‘Dat’s 
so! I ain’t tol’ you, is I? Well, ol’ Gran- 
daddy Cricket. kicked so hard, an’ kicked so 
high, dat he onj’inted bofe his legs, an’ when 
he crawled out fum un’ de chimbley, his el- 
bows wuz whar his knees oughter be.”’ 

‘But it was cold weather,’”’ suggested the 
little boy. ‘‘Where did he go when he kicked 
the chimney down?” ; 

Uncle Remus smiled as he took another 
chew of tobacco. ‘Dey wan’t but one thing 
he could do,” he replied; ‘the went on ter 
nex’ house an’ got in de chimbley an’ he 
been livin’ in chimbleys off an’ on down ter 
dis day an’ time.” 
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everywhere, 2 for 25c., and remember that 
the sign of the “MAN IN THE COLLAR” is 
a@ guarantee of satisfaction. 
Our Book of Styles, FREE, is worth sending for. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., 38 Broadway, Troy, N. Y. 


All over the civilized world 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWNandWORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 


“MME The Name is 


aa on every . 
The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, 
Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


Send 
Bic. fe = % Geo. Prost Co., Makers, 
. for Cotton, - x 
ey ly Boston, Mass.,U.8.A, 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


 DUNCTUREPROOF 
































































2 SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
fi Nails, Tacks and Glass Will Not Let the Air Out 
i Sizes e 
ty 
= = 
a Bi 
8 e 
a - 
ei Now $495 4 
Regular iow per pair 4 
a lag 10 Only tao prepaid 
° Sent C. 0. D. subject to examination anywhere. No deposit 
% required. Express paid only when cash accompanies order. 
Catalog free, with de- scription and key to this illustration. 


THE VIM COMPANY %2""".™™ CHICAGO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“™ 2.00 
FOR SIXTY DAYS 
Ohio Round Cookers 


with extension 9-in. copper 
bottom, four compartments, 
IX charcoal tin plate. For- 
mer selling price $4.50. 
We make this offer to get our 
ee more quickly introduced, 

‘ooker will save you 50 per 
cent in time, fe 
labor. Do not stand over a 
hot stove, but make summer 
poe Lab greet Fine for 
canning fruit; holds 12 
quarts. Write for printed mat- 
ter giving full Mtaraiatlon: 
also 64-page Cook Book 
























Ohio Round Steam Cooker Co. 
603 Jeff Street, Toledo, O. 


LIGHTNING FREEZ 


Only the best freezers made 
Lightning, Gem, Blizzard, 
have electric welded wire 
hoops, guaranteed not to 
fall off: ;and drawnsteelcan 
bottoms that will not leak, 
break or fall out. 
NORTH BROTHERS 
MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booklet of frozen 
desserts by 
Mrs. Rorer 
—FREB 











You. can save a lot of money by fixing up your old furniture with 


BELL’S V. 

Stains and varnishes at the same time. 
Anyone can use it with pleasing results. 
Sold all over the world 

Book and Color Card free. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Sole Makers, Boston, U.8.A. 


Variety of colors, 
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Prevents and 
Cures Dandruff 


The Neglect of Your Hair May Be Its Ruin 


If you have neglected your hair and scalp or have any serious hair or scalp trouble, and are alarmed or worried because you 
have used or done the wrong thing and do not know what to do, read the following offer and start now, to stop your trouble. 





7 


Co.iier’s Weekty has over 350,000 paid subscribers, all of whom would find pleasure and benefit in the use of Cranitonic Hair Food, if they but knew how delight- 
fully refreshing its use is to all who suffer from dandruff, itching scalp, falling hair. We have therefore empowered the Chief Chemist attached to our Laboratories to send to 
every reader of Cottier’s WEEKLY, as an Introductory Offer, a Large Two Pound Physicians’ Size, $3.00 bottle of Cranitonic Hair Food with two cakes of Cranitonic 
Shampoo Soap (regular price 5octs a cake) and one tube of cream (regular price $1.00) making $5.00 worth of the Greatest Hair and Scalp Food i» the World, all for 
$1.00. Post Office and Express Money Orders, Checks and Drafts are Safer than Currency or Stamps. Any of the above can be sent. 


CRANITONIC HAIR AND SCALP FOOD IS ABSOLUTELY PURE AND NON-ALCOHOLIC 


Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food destroys the microbe that causes dandruff and falling Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food cleanses the scalp of all irritation and keeps it healthful. The 
hair, and nourishes the hair-root back to health. — life of the hair is in the scalp, 


Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food makes hair grow — prevents hair splitting — renders Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food restores gray hair to its natural color, not by dyeing, but by gen- 
coarse hair soft and silky. tly stimulating the pigment cells that give color to the hair. 














CRANITONIC HAIR AND SCALP FOOD is absolutely pure, harmless, contains no grease, no vulgar perfume, sediment, dye matter or dangerous drugs. It is pure, clean, clear as a crystal, delightful to use and certain in its results. 





“Two years ago my hair was so badly burned that I “The diagnosis made by the Chief Physician of your “My success with Cranitonic has been so great that “My hair was dry and brittle and falling out in an 
was obliged to stay indoors. My doctor prescribed Medical Department was so accurate, his attention so I feel if I could convince the public of the great bene- alarming manner. A friend suggested Cranitonic. Its 
Cranitonic. The result was magical; the burned hair courteous and the results of the Cranitonic Treatment fits that can be obtained from its use that all persons use restored my hair to health. It is soft, strong and 
all came out and a healthy new growth took its place. so beneficial that I feel it my duty to write you and with poor hair would at once adopt Cranitonic.” easy to arrange. I have recommended Cranitonic to 
My photo shows its present condition.” send photograph.” M. CAMILLE MULLER. many friends, all of whom praise it.” ee oss 

(MISS) LILLIAN M. TOTTEN. (MISS) L. MAE CRANSTON. a a a a York . , (MISS) JENNIE CUTHEL. 

No. 72 West 105th St., New York City. _No. 248 West 24th St., New York City. No. 362 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. No. 728 East 139th St., New York City. 

March 10, 1903. January 15, 1903. May 21, 1903. March 31, 1903. 


For Sale by Dealers in—THREE SIZES—for One, Two and Five Dollars the Bottle. Sent to Any Point on Order. EXPRESS PREPAID 
HAIR EDUCATION HAIR-FOOD FREE 


All readers of CoLiier’s WEEKLY who are troubled about their hair and who would like a micro- To enable the public to observe its Purity, Learn of its Possibilities and what it has done for others, 
scopic examination of their hair, and will call or send a few hairs pulled from the head, or a sample a Trial bottle of Cranitonic Hair-Food and a book entitled Hair Education will be sent, by mail, pre- 
from the daily combings, will receive from our Medical Department, by mail, Absolutely Free, a paid, to all who send hame and complete address, and Ten Cents in stamps or silver to pay postage. 
full report and diagnosis. j 


CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD CO., 526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E. C. (Incorporated May 6, 1899, under the Laws of New York State) 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 





























